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@ When classical economics began the inquiry into popu- 
lation several generations ago, the subject was brought 
into ken from a wrong perspective, and it has not freed 
itself yet from the defects of analysis then initiated. New 
branches of knowledge, such as biology, genetics, politics, 
and sociology, have since dealt with one or another aspect 
of the population trend and the various kinds of factors 
implicated therein. But these have worked separately, do- 
ing injustice to a composite social process made up of vari- 
ous factors and values—biological, economic, and cultural 
—at the successive levels of adjustment of population to 
the environment. 

Population study requires, no doubt, a many-sided ap- 
proach. Many dissimilar elements and factors make up 
the population process. The physical and ecological fac- 
tors of land and resources, the biological factors of fertil- 
ity and expectancy of life, the economic factors of produc- 
tivity and standard of living, and the institutional factors 
of sex and philoprogenitive habits and cultural traditions 
and personal and social attitudes concerning marriage and 
children—all enter into it. In the first place, the definition 
and factoring of population in terms of the major or key 
elements are a considerably more significant scientific en- 
terprise than a single factor explanation or an attempt at 
synthesis by speculation. Second, an effort should be made 
on the basis of a synthetic study of the various interesting 
elements and factors to lay down certain basic principles 
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or laws of population growth—the statistical law of prob- 
ability underlying human vitality and life expectancy, 
the ecological law of conservation of resources and of 
regional and occupational balance, the economic law of 
equimarginal utilities and returns underlying individual 
income and efficiency and employment of the factors of 
production, and the sociological law of cultural selection 
and control. Each principle or law leads up to the other. 
The last is all-comprehensive and subordinates to itself all 
others. It governs the integration and reconciliation of 
individual and collective ends in reproduction at the dif- 
ferent levels of social equilibrium, and gives us the notion 
of optimum population. 

But nations today are confronted and confused by falla- 
cious doctrines of population that have little factual basis. 
Those who suffer from population pressure and reduced 
vitality and standards of living do not interest themselves 
in the man-land disequilibrium or shrinkage of the physi- 
cal base but follow a policy of drift. Their time-honoured 
customs and social habits condemn not only birth control 
but even continence and thrift as “interferences with na- 
ture.”” Nations which have empty spaces resort to Neo- 
Malthusianism and stop the immigration of farmers 
and workers knocking at their doors. Not only political 
fears, colour prejudices, and race myths enter into the pic- 
ture of population but also sciences like anthropology, 
economics, and politics often speak in dissimilar and dis- 
cordant accents. While the interrelations between popu- 
lation, resources, and standards of living, including health 
and efficiency, are basically economic, the social stratifi- 
cation, political organisation, and scheme of culture and 
personal values and satisfactions also determine both the 
population rate and optimum of population. The notion 
of the population optimum is truly synthetic and integral. 
It emerges out of a synoptic interpretation of the varied 
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factors in the composite population process. An exclusive 
stress of economic factors, however, while continuing to 
engender a good deal of confusion and controversy in re- 
spect to the optimum population among theoretical work- 
ers, hinders the adoption of a practical population policy, 
saturated as it must be with various cultural and political 
objectives. On the other hand, the preoccupation with the 
mere economic optimum largely explains the divergence 
among economists as to the probable consequences of a 
stationary or declining population. Certain countries in 
the West regard this tendency as definitely harmful, while 
others consider that decline or stationariness will produce 
or may be used to produce considerable economic advan- 
tages. Much would, in fact, depend upon the institutional 
organisation, social mobility, or rigidity in the status of 
the social classes, rise of new professions, and occupation 
or political stability and solidarity of the community. The 
discussion would accordingly have been more helpful in 
the context of the entire institutional and political situa- 
tion and on the basis of a more comprehensive definition 
of population optimum. Indeed, the notion of an integral 
optimum population, combining and co-ordinating vari- 
ous economic, political, and cultural aims, will facilitate 
the adoption of population planning by the state as the 
basal social programme. 

Applied biology, which has made voluntary parent- 
hood possible, and an exaggerated sense of individualism, 
fostered by the nineteenth-century liberal capitalistic so- 
ciety in Europe, today contribute to bring about a pro- 
found discord between cultural, political, and individual 
aims in reproduction. Without a resolution of this conflict 
no community can survive. But the solution lies neither in 
man’s sacrifice of children to the pursuit of a highly arti- 
ficial standard of comfort and self-indulgence nor in the 
sacrifice of the citizen’s scheme of personal values at the 
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altar of the power or prestige of the state. Population 
theory has hardly touched the fringe of the vital issue of 
civilisation, represented by the antagonism between the 
needs of the community or the state and the attitudes of 
the average citizen; the latter are deeply rooted in the di- 
lemma of the political equality of citizens and the eco- 
nomic and social inequality of classes. Nor in respect of 
the factors governing reproduction has it paid any atten- 
tion to the differentiation between those which are ame- 
nable to social control and those which are not. Such un- 
derstanding is basic to a population policy or the achieve- 
ment of an optimum population. On the contrary, in the 
absence of the principles and laws of population such hap- 
hazard controls as religion and custom or nature’s cruel 
checks take charge of the population movement. Or the 
practice of birth control for the purpose of maintaining 
the class standards of consumption or climbing to higher 
social classes, unmindful of the privilege and duty of the 
continuance of the family and cultural heritage, threatens 
race suicide. Or, again, political ideology sponsors a pred- 
atory or a dog-in-the-mangerish population policy that 
threatens the peace and standards of living of neighbour- 
ing peoples. 

Neither prevailing institutions and family habits nor 
the decrees of an aggressive state demanding more and 
more of man power for a total war; neither the individ- 
ual’s own scale of welfare and preferences without the 
enlightened guidance of the state nor the self-regulating 
biological or economic mechanisms can be consistent with 
a population optimum viewpoint. Nor, again, can the op- 
timum population be achieved without mitigating the 
present cleavage and disparity of standards of living be- 
tween the classes, and without some degree of equalisation 
of handicaps, including the burden of child-rearing 
among the industrial communities. Economic insecurity 
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and war and horror of war continue to sterilise whole peo- 
ples in a dangerous world. Alike in respect to industrial 
and social planning, the population issue of one nation is 
linked with the economic and social conditions and politi- 
cal structure of other, and especially neighbouring, na- 
tions. The social optimum population cannot, indeed, be 
implemented by an exclusive national ideal and policy. 
Planned population, like the economy of the national 
state, has to be harmonised with, and dovetailed into, a 
world economic policy. Many of the seeds of economic 
struggles and wars lie imbedded in differential popula- 
tion pressures, resources, and standards of living of differ- 
ent peoples of the earth. No doubt an analysis of the 
demographic causes of conflict or war is indispensable in 
such studies as international economics, law, and politics. 
It is urgent that population theory should now be more 
responsive to international relations in order to interpret 
the reality truly, and judge population or economic poli- 
cies, in so far as these influence international relations 
either for war or for peace. Incidentally, the study of 
world population and of population pressures of indus- 
trial and agricultural countries, as well as the effects of 
the latter on their mutual relations, can hardly ignore to- 
day the problems of overpopulation and migration move- 
ments in the Eastern Hemisphere. Nowhere is a world 
viewpoint more imperative today than in the field of pop- 
ulation. World peace can be effectively guaranteed in the 
future only by an international population policy. With- 
out the acceptance of certain universal minimum living 
and wage standards by all peoples, which will be safe- 
guarded by national population, labour, and social wel- 
fare policies, inferior types of humanity will expand and 
sabotage international living standards or explode. This 
alone can pave the way toward both systematic popula- 
tion restriction in overcrowded countries and freedom of 
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immigration and the Open Door policy in the empty and 
inadequately used territories, with consequent release of 
tensions in international economics and politics. The pres- 
ent duality of standards of wealth and plane of living be- 
tween the “two Europes” and the “two hemispheres” pro- 
vokes the demand for Lebensraum and the appeal to 
force. A dispassionate study of world population is a val- 
uable aid to laying bare the fundamental causes of injus- 
tice and inequality and envisioning the essentials of inter- 
national economic co-operation. It thus serves the cause of 
peace between the nations. 

















A COLLEGE COURSE ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY* 


GLADYS BRYSON 
Smith College 


@ The great increase in the number of courses dealing in 
some measure with aspects of marriage and family life 
represents, unquestionably, one of the discernible spurts 
being made in the present-day curriculum. It has been es- 
timated that in the academic years 1937-39 at least one 
hundred new courses’ were offered in this general field. 
Now, obviously, such an increase must represent a consid- 
erable concern with those areas of life labeled sex, home, 
children; it may even represent considerable pressure on 
colleges from any number of sources. Right and meet it is 
that groups of thoughtful, conscientious persons should, 
as frequently as possible, turn Quaker and “have a con- 
cern” for any of those situations which may be fruitful or 
portentous for our societal life; but this particular con- 
cern for marriage and the family gives rise to another, 
held by some academic people, namely, What really moti- 
vates many of these new courses? Who is responsible for 
the content? On what intellectual level does the course 
operater What is its tone? Does it make sense when put 
side by side with other courses or is it a bit of a joke? Even 
as these questions are put, the answers are easy in that they 
do not at the moment exist, but one must admit to a feeling 
of vague disturbance. We might suppose, from a glance 
at the topics in a course of fifteen lectures given in one 
university for two or three hours’ credit, that the idea was 
to provide a sort of prophylactic packet against some of 





* This paper represents the substance of a discussion offered at the Conference 
on Tomorrow’s Children, Harvard University Summer School, July 24-26, 1940. 

1 J. Stewart Burgess, 4 Joint Course on Marriage and Family Relationships: 
Description of an experiment at Temple University, p. 1. 
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the more obvious risks of marriage, a first-aid kit neatly 
labeled as to contents. From another university, where the 
concern we are talking about registered itself in a series 
of weekly lectures throughout a semester, which provided 
no reading and no credit, the report comes that John and 
Mary, who usually attended arm in arm, were given some 
scientific account of their sexual mechanisms and a little 
psychology, but otherwise this marriage and family life 
of theirs was treated as if it were to occur in a vacuum, so 
little reference was made to anything but the psychobiol- 
ogy of the pair. The fact is that they and the relationship 
they are to enter are cultural products and, as such, re- 
quire a little interpretation afforded by history and its per- 
spectives. This last statement is not to be interpreted, how- 
ever, as a justification for that older type of family course 
which was so historical and so institutional in emphasis 
that it never really came to a focus on the interests of stu- 
dents in any but a narrowly academic way. 

The questions are: What should the course have as its 
objectives? What are some of the indispensable topics, the 
“musts”? What relative weights should be assigned these 
topics? What is the experience of many of us as to the best 
handling of the mechanics of the course: length, discus- 
sion hours, readings, examinations, teacher or teachers, 
and so on?” 

In view of the lack of integration characterizing our 
life and the confusions in this “world [they] never made,” 
why not try, first of all, to help the students realize in other 
than personal terms the sources of the confusions in which 
they must live? The objective would be not to condemn, 
but to help them be as intelligent as possible about the cul- 
tural pressures which push upon them. It is an age of 
mobility of all kinds; it is a secularized world; it is a cul- 

2 My class in the Modern Family is elective at the junior-senior level, and 
enrolls 50-100 students. The class meets three hours weekly, for three hours’ credit, 


and carries much of the usual paraphernalia of papers—for which wide choice of 
topic is allowed—and examinations. 
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ture marked by extreme individualism. Back of these phe- 
nomena lies the fact of the domination of our thought and 
values by cities, those creations of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion which express in their every aspect the values of com- 
merce, of things to be bought and sold. Their heteroge- 
neous populations do not take kindly to old ways which 
were hammered out when the world was not urbanized. 
These are very sketchy suggestions of the type of analysis 
of confusions in our culture which should be more thor- 
oughly gone into with a group of young people who are 
finding in their parental homes many aspects of these phe- 
nomena lived out, young people who will face many of 
these same confusions, and new ones, in the homes which 
they will found. Levy and Munroe in their book, The 
Happy Family, suggest these conflicts when they write of 
young people today: “They hang Hogarth on the walls, 
yet they plan their marriage in the style of Reynolds. They 
read Walt Whitman and seek in their wives a heroine out 
of Tennyson, or her modern equivalent.”* The analysis 
should not be too philosophical, or glib and superficial, 
but designed to interpret to them the sources of the confu- 
sion in their world, to help them to be more penetrating 
in their observations, more articulate about their own 
life-situations. Families, homes cannot help mirroring the 
life beyond the four walls, and it is just as well for young 
people to know what the forces are which beat in upon 
the refuge they may think they are building for them- 
selves. 

With respect to the nature of the family itself and of 
the marriage bond there is plenty of confusion too. There 
is the Roman Catholic position that marriage is a sacra- 
ment, with all that is thereby involved in idea and prac- 
tice; there is the non-Catholic position that marriage is a 
civil contract, however much of sacredness may be added 
unto it by virtue of the character of the individuals con- 


8 John Levy and Ruth Munroe, The Happy Family (New York, 1938), p. 45. 
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cerned and the responsibilities assumed. There is the stand 
of those who view the relationship as founded on romantic 
love with its ideal of supreme love, predestined mate, in- 
tensification of devotion through opposition, and the logi- 
cal outcome, if that should be necessary, in divorce.‘ 
There is the group that takes a pseudo-naturalistic posi- 
tion, which boils down to a situation described in the title 
of a modern novel, Nothing in Common but Sex, by Mol- 
lie Panter-Downes. 

All these facts of changing phenomena and changing 
conceptions should not be offered as a pleasant little pre- 
liminary discourse, after which the main business may be 
got on with. They are present, so might better be recog- 
nized, in every aspect of family living, and they are met 
by every member of the family circle, be he young or old. 
No, John and Mary cannot make their home in vacuo; 
they cannot avoid being blown upon by many winds; their 
family life will bear many of the marks of this age and its 
past— and to understand these facts they have only to read 
books like those of Margaret Mead and the Lynds. “What 
society is, that will the family be’’; we fool ourselves if 
we think that the reverse of that proposition is true. 

To turn to the discussion of some of the laws relating to 
marriage and family may seem at first quite a jump, but 
here is to be found organized society’s minimum require- 
ments, at least as to outward form and function, of one of 
its major institutions. (Of course, some clarification 
should first be guaranteed on the subject of institutions for 
those who are not versed in sociological concepts.) No 
matter how romantic the couple and no matter how un- 
obtrusive and benign the particular laws, the arcs of cou- 
ple and law intersect at several points. I have found my 
students really interested in the reasons for the state’s mak- 
ing even the slight inquiries it does make into the condi- 





4 Grace E. Chaffee, in Moses Jung (ed.), Modern Marriage (New York, 1940), 
pp. 10-11. 
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tion of the partners seeking to be married, and in the 
inadequacies of the states’ licensing systems; in the persis- 
tence of the idea held by the secular state and registered 
in laws that marriage is essentially a civil contract 
(though it has a peculiar twist of its own) and not a sac- 
rament. Most of them are open eyed at the realization 
that the legal status of husband and wife is rather differ- 
ent from that which they enjoyed as single individuals. 
They are amazed at the apparent slackness and inconsis- 
tency of some states in specifying certain formalities of 
permission, registration, and publicity and then allowing 
something called common-law marriage. They become in- 
terested in the changes registered in laws involving 
greater protection for wives and children—though most 
family law has always had that aim—and, at the same 
time, the trend of disapproval and disallowance of ali- 
mony. They like to be set straight, though it can be only a 
little bit straight, on the major points concerning annul- 
ment and divorce. They are inclined to agree with the 
judgment of Lord Bryce that divorce legislation in the 
United States represents “the largest, strangest and per- 
haps the saddest body of legislative experiments in the 
sphere of family law which free, self-governing commu- 
nities have ever tried.” 

Yet, however puzzling, these are considerations met 
with in every issue of the daily paper; so why not be some- 
what informed as to them? More fundamental is this fact: 
though some marriages may be made in heaven, they are 
made under the law, and it is unrealistic to proceed as if 
this were not so, however little the statutes have to do with 
the sociopsychological life which is lived within the 
framework of the conventional family. When I suggest 
omitting these discussions, my students have urged against 
it, and so, for a while longer at any rate, I shall continue 
them. 
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Money, whether hard and metallic, paper thin, repre- 
sented in a Jobola or a chest of clothing and household 
equipment, has its own very subtle ways of affecting the 
emotional life. The most ardent advocate of the newer 
type of course with its focus on marital relations would 
not, I am sure, vote for the omission of discussion of the 
economics of the family. It is worth noting not only the 
shift from the combination of production and consump- 
tion within the household to the emphasis on consump- 
tion but also some of the concomitants of that shift. It is 
worth while (for the students with a research interest) to 
call attention to the efforts of LePlay, Engel, and their suc- 
cessors to use the family budget as a tool of research, and 
to indicate the merits and shortcomings of those efforts. 
It is well to help students know of the pressures, sound 
and specious, that enter into the standard of living; and of 
the ideal proportions, based on expense accounts as well 
as on theories of health and consumption, to be spent on 
the several items of a budget. The brief discussions which 
can be devoted to this topic can certainly be supplemented 
with clues as to where and how practical help can be got.® 

Two other functions of the family—central, of course— 
will always have interested discussion, though students are 
not concerned with them as functions of anything much 
except their own impulses and desires.® I refer to the func- 


5 Among the useful books on this topic are: T. D. Eliot (ed.), American Planes 
and Standards of Living; Hazel Kyrk, Economic Problems of the Family; M. W. 
Abel, Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income; S. Agnes Donham, Spend- 
ing the Family Income; Carle Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards of Living. 


6 Willard Waller has some very cogent remarks to make on the subject of 
“functions” of the family. He says: “The extreme of unreality is attained in the 
discussion of the so-called ‘functions’ of the family. ... Almost we are encouraged 
to believe that people marry and have children because they are eager to perform 
these needed societal functions. In fact, people marry because they are in love, or 
for other less romantic but no less personal reasons. The function of the family, 
from the viewpoint of individuals, is to satisfy their wishes. The function of the 
family or any other social institution is merely what people use it for. Social 
‘functions’ are mostly rationalizations of established practices; we act first, explain 
afterwards; we act for personal reasons and justify our behavior by social and 
ethical principles."—The Family, a Dynamic Interpretation (New York, 1938), 
p. 26. 
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tion of marriage as the societal regulator for sex expres- 
sion, and to the family as the sanctioned setting in which a 
society's children are to be born and reared. Leaving the 
second consideration until later and minimizing the func- 
tional slant (except in Waller’s sense), let us ask what 
kind of discussion should be given to the sex relation. The 
answer is, of course, the best possible, as to both complete- 
ness and point of view. Here, even if at no other place in 
the course, is a good spot at which to bring in doctors or 
physiologists who may be especially skillful at presenting 
the anatomy and physiology of the sexual mechanisms, 
and psychologists on the psychology of sex. In lack of 
such skillful aides, it is reassuring to note the increase in 
good literature, particularly in the physiology—Helena 
Wright’s The Sex Factor in Marriage, Max Exner’s The 
Sexual Side of Marriage, Winifred Richmond’s Jntro- 
duction to Sex Education, Howard Parshley’s Science of 
Human Reproduction, and, more recently, Norman 
Himes’ Your Marriage. 

There is still an appalling lack of material on the psy- 
chological aspects: Havelock Ellis did not, as everyone 
hoped he would, forget sexual pathology long enough to 
write his volume on the normal, though a late book was 
named The Psychology of Sex (I am not forgetting the 
Little Essays in Love and Virtue and More Essays in Love 
and Virtue) ; Van de Velde, when he goes psychological, 
as in Sex Hostility in Marriage, does not impress students 
with his elaborate talk of odors and colors; Wexberg is 
limited to an Adlerian interpretation in terms of the sex 
relation as the field of battle for superiority-inferiority 
complexes. Fortunately, several research studies of high- 
est merit can be drawn on by the instructor most usefully, 
though they are not always available for student use, and, 
fortunately, they are not limited to physiological or psy- 
chological aspects but correctly combine the two. The 
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most recent is that of Burgess and Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (1939) ; slightly earlier is 
Lewis Terman’s Psychological Factors in Marital Hap- 
piness (1938); earlier still, Katherine Bement Davis’ 
Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 Women (1929); G. V. 
Hamilton’s Research in Marriage (1929); and Dickin- 
son & Beam’s 4 Thousand Marriages (1931). My stu- 
dents have been extremely interested in these excellent 
studies, and I am each year gratified to find how many of 
them get interested in the methods employed in the re- 
search as well as in the results. 

But here again the plea must be made that even this dis- 
cussion of sex relations cannot be carried on adequately 
without taking into account the times in which we live 
and the ideas we hold. It is a stupid man who thinks there 
is a simple being, the eternal woman, with whom he has 
to deal; he may find himself facing a situation of psycho- 
genic origin which might not have been produced in a 
wife fifty years ago, but which is perfectly natural to our 
era. We have become very self-conscious on the subject 
of all our emotional reactions and adjustments—women 
perhaps even more than men—and dissatisfactions have 
a way of spreading themselves over into areas other than 
that in which the dissatisfaction originally registers itself; 
as a result something which outwardly looks like a sex 
tension, e.g., frigidity in a woman, may be far less of that, 
essentially, than a combination of other lacks in adjust- 
ment. The reverse situation is equally true, of course, but 
the main point here is that, as Waller puts it, “Personality 
factors connected with sex are culturally conditioned. 
They do not operate alone, and cannot be differentiated 
from other personality factors with any certainty.”* 

Even if there had been no Georg Simmel to point soci- 
ologists to the fruitfulness of the study of the forms of so- 


7 Waller, of. cit., p. 318. 
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cial relationships and the concept of social interaction, it 
is quite likely that this generation would, unguided, have 
come to some approach to the family centering on the no- 
tion of relationships. We are so caught up with analyzing 
ourselves and the repercussions, inward and outward, of 
our contacts with our fellows that it does not seem as 
though we could have passed this opportunity by. In any 
case we do have it, thanks to Professor Ernest Burgess, one 
of Simmel’s interpreters, and several of his former stu- 
dents and co-workers. To view the family “as a unity of 
interacting personalities,” the famous Burgess definition; 
or personalities “each with a history,” Dollard’s addition,' 
is to open up the inwardness of family life in ways impos- 
sible so long as the older historical, institutional, function- 
al analyses were the only ones available. What this type 
of discussion makes intelligible for students is the human- 
nature characteristics of family life, the fluidity of mo- 
ment-to-moment processes; it portrays the something-go- 
ing-on which no amount of talk about institutional func- 
tions could suggest. Here is the give-and-take of the same 
primary group they have known, but illuminated for 
them so that their experience may take on real meaning 
for them in terms of both persistence and change. 

Since Willard Waller’s book, to which reference has 
already been made, is the most complete attempt from 
this point of view to study the processes of family life, it 
may be well to indicate briefly some of the merits of this 
volume and, thereby, some of the general theoretical posi- 
tions mirrored*°—with apologies to those already conver- 

8 The Burgess definition appeared first in print in “The Family as a Unity of 


Interacting Personalities,” The Family, 7:3-9; the Dollard addition in “Needed 
Viewpoints in Family Research,” Social Forces, 14:109-13. 


9I do not forget the earlier volumes of Professor Ernest Mowrer of Northwest- 
ern University, but his work was almost entirely given over to a discussion of 
method ; see his The Family, Family Disorganization, and (with Harriet Mowrer) 
Domestic Discord. Harriet Mowrer’s Personality Adjustment and Domestic Dis- 
cord, while satisfying in its amount of space devoted to method, is not so abstract; 
it is a partial treatment of family life, however, as indicated in the title. 
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sant with the scheme. The Family, a Dynamic Interpreta- 
tion presents a natural history of the individual family in 
its four stages: courtship, marriage (especially the early 
years), parenthood, and the period of disorganization 
when bereavement or divorce has broken the home. In 
each of the stages typical processes of interaction are de- 
lineated. Now in consequence of this position one empha- 
sizes the formation of personality that takes place within 
the family, the growth of personality under social condi- 
tions, the ways in which an individual, not born human, 
becomes human. There should be no effort to include tem- 
perament and potentiality, completely, in this gamut of 
changes which are required to make an adult human be- 
ing, for there would seem to be something original and 
ultimate about them; one can, however, still be observant 
of social stimuli and social hindrances. One will find one- 
self, with Waller, drawing heavily on the theory of habit 
as set forth by John Dewey; on the theory of attitudes, 
preferred by Ellsworth Faris; on the definition of the sit- 
uation as presented by W. I. Thomas. One result is that 
the analyst will find himself constantly dealing with cul- 
ture, but culture is seen to include 


more than those material traits and highly structured ways of behaving 
by which culture areas are delimited. Culture includes also those emo- 
tional conditionings and configurations of thought and action which 
parents pass on willy-nilly to their children.1° 


Of inescapable importance in the formation of person- 
ality is the playing of roles, the ability we have to make 
the entrance and begin the dialogue, now of one actor and 
now of another, when the appropriate cues are called. On 
the stage of the family into which he is born a child must 
find his place and his roles; and as those early rehearsals 
succeed or fail, the child establishes his personality for 
life. 


10 Waller, of. cit., p. 118. 
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Now I find that students can become very smart on the 
subject of roles—they have seen them played out in their 
own homes; they have taken them themselves, they admit 
with amusement and sometimes with chagrin. Tensions, 
too, no one of them has escaped noticing, though perhaps 
she has earlier not been accurately articulate about them. 
To realize the roots of tensions and roles becomes a per- 
sonal pursuit for many of them; and to realize that behav- 
ior sequences can be suggested which have even a very 
slight basis for a predictive judgment makes them much 
more observant and concerned members of their own fam- 
ily group. 

At this point in my course I spend the next two or three 
weeks trying to clarify some of the psychoanalytic and 
psychiatric concepts which have found their way even into 
pulp literature. Professor Burgess has somewhere said 
very truly, “The sociologist began with the study of so- 
ciety and discovered personality; the psychiatrist started 
with research upon the individual and found himself face 
to face with the family and community.” What one can 
usefully do at this point is to help students see what is 
and what is not involved in a few of the concepts which 
are applied to family constellations—the Oedipus and 
Electra complexes of Freud, the mother-image of Jung, 
the superiority-inferiority complexes which dominate the 
teachings of Adler; the tendencies to infantile regression, 
to parental projections, to rationalization; and the facts 
regarding ambivalence which are to be found in all the 
systems.** 

In colleges and universities where good courses in child 
psychology are available and where participation in the 

11 For students who cannot go into the primary sources, the following books 
have been found useful: Healey, Bronner and Bowers, The Structure and Meaning 
of Psycho-Analysis; J. C. Fliigel, The Psycho-Analytical Study of the Family; 
Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of our Time and New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis; Ives Hendrick, Facts and Theories of Psycho-Analysis; Milton Harring- 


ton, Wish-Hunting in the Unconscious; Beatrice Hinkle, The Re-creating of the 
Individual. 
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work of a nursery school is possible, the teacher of the 
course in the family has a problem: how not to be repeti- 
tious and yet to present for the uninitiated some of the 
best and newest material in the field of child study and 
child guidance. I find the students very ready to agree 
with Ogden Nash that “What this country needs is more 
broad-minded babies,” and yet very generous as they re- 
member their own parents’ frequent inconsistencies and 
puzzlements in the nurture they have given them. Their 
attitude seems to be, generally, that this is a puzzling 
world for us students and for most people; parents are 
people, so why should they not be puzzled too? 

At the end of the course two weeks of lecture and dis- 
cussion are devoted to some of the current organized ef- 
forts at stabilization or reconstruction of the family. Here 
we take account of what was and was not involved in 
Judge Ben Lindsay’s advocacy of companionate marriage, 
and the difference between it and “trial” marriage; we 
take stock of the varied programs of several counseling 
agencies, family clinics, and marriage bureaus. We note 
the history of the birth control movement, the obstacles it 
has met with in this country, the grounds of the opposition 
which centers chiefly in the Catholic church, and we at- 
tempt a dead reckoning as to where we now are and what 
the future development is likely to be. We take notice of 
the emphasis being put on certain aspects of family life 
in the totalitarian countries and the toll which is exacted 
for such supposed strengthening. (This latter statement 
requires a modification, of course, with reference to Rus- 
sia and, recently, to Germany.) 

Now certainly this is not the most streamlined course 
when compared with those limited to marital relations; 
it is far from presenting a unilateral interpretation. But 
neither is life unilateral; so to have one and only one di- 
recting idea for a course does not seem to me realistic. 
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Effort is made at every point to relate family life to the 
larger society, to give some meaningful account of the 
ideas and values that motivate us, to the end that we may 
view our living in family groups in less provincialism and 
privatism—in short, that we may really comprehend it 
with intelligent understanding. 

Confused though most of them may be, today’s students 
seem to be in no mood to “scrap the family,” to use Floyd 
Allport’s phrase.** They are quite clear that it carries too 
many values for life, for them as individuals and for our 
culture. They want terribly to be better equipped as per- 
sons to enter into family life, seeming to understand that 
whatever the pressures, whatever the winds of doctrine 
that prevail, it is, after all, individuals who live with other 
individuals and who transmit pressures and are or are 
not blown about by the winds. They would not set the 
clock back if they could; they want to live in this world 
and be part of it, but they are very thoughtful and very 
earnest as they consider the strategic position held by any 
one person who, in the intimacies of family living, can 
mean so much for the happiness and welfare of others or 
for their unhappiness and wreckage. 


12 Allport, “Must We Scrap the Family?” in Harpers Magazine, 161 (July, 
1931). 








A REVISED BEHAVIORISTIC APPROACH 
TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


@ Any reference to the term behavior immediately and 
most strongly suggests the extreme behaviorism of John 
B. Watson and his followers of the second and third dec- 
ades of this century. However, the use of the term as the 
central concept in psychology, shared as it is by various 
other schools and individual writers, also suggests related 
views, particularly that of the earlier functional group of 
the University of Chicago. This extension of reference of 
behaviorism is particularly common today, in view of the 
rapprochements in psychology to be seen on almost every 
hand, and the growth in the number of views that do not 
run to extremes but are dynamic rather than static. 

The extreme behavioristic position consisted of several 
parts, some of which have been misunderstood and mis- 
quoted by some of its critics. Probably the most outstand- 
ing characteristic is its sharp break with psychology em- 
ploying conscious phenomena as data. Its monism, 
couched in the materialistic and mechanistic terms of 
movements, is also a differentiating trait of significance. 
A third is its insistence that complex ways of acting are 
built out of elementary movements. All of the other items 
it contained are now included in other systems of psychol- 
ogy, several of which are strongly opposed to extreme 
behaviorism in one way or another. 

One of the most widely recognized but less extreme va- 
rieties of psychology based on behavior antedated behav- 
iorism, and another grew up at about the same time. The 
first of these is functionalism, the second Woodworth’s 
“dynamic psychology.” In all respects the former in the 


* Presented before the Southwestern Sociological Society, March, 1940. 
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hands of John Dewey, James R. Angell, George H. 
Mead, and Harvey Carr is moderate in position between 
structuralism and behaviorism. Unlike structuralism, it 
is dynamic, interested in behavior, but, unlike behavior- 
ism, it accepts the method of introspection as valid in cer- 
tain connections, without neglecting the objective ap- 
proach. Mental processes, considered as operations, rather 
than as contents, constitute its subject matter. Like behav- 
iorism, however, is its insistence on the study of activity 
in a natural setting and from the standpoint of utility. It is 
interested in biological and common-sense phenomena, 
and in environmental influences. It employs the stimulus- 
response idea and is also expressly monistic in approach, 
recognizing all acts as combinations of mental and physi- 
cal parts of activities. Functionalism, like behaviorism, is 
explicitly interested in the organism as a whole, but, un- 
like orthodox behaviorism, studies goal-directed activity. 
However, it is not completely and explicitly materialistic 
or mechanistic. It has an advantage over the atomism of 
the extreme behavioristic approach in not depending en- 
tirely upon the building up of complex mechanisms of 
action from conditioned reflexes for its explanation of 
the process of learning new mechanisms. 

The dynamic psychology of Robert Woodworth is to a 
considerable extent like Chicago’s functionalism. First 
presented in a substantial form in 1918, dynamic psychol- 
ogy is interested in the working of the mind, but utilizes 
both objective methods and introspection. It is also based 
on a stimulus-response analysis. Like functionalism, dy- 
namic psychology avoids the atomistic theories of extreme 
behaviorism. Other similarities are interest in natural 
phenomena, interest in the environment, advocacy of 
study of the whole organism, and flexibility rather than a 
rigid or closed system. There are few indications of radi- 
cal theory here. Woodworth deliberately avoids discus- 
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sions of the mechanistic and materialistic nature of the 
organism and its activity. He does, however, attempt to 
justify the analysis of causes of behavior. 

It is apparent that a large majority of American psy- 
chologists writing since the war can be identified with one 
or the other of these dynamic groups. Gestalt psychology 
and psychoanalytic systems claim many adherents, but 
they have influenced fewer students than have these ex- 
treme or modified behaviorists. This is especially true of 
social psychologists and sociologists, who have felt and 
continue to feel the influence of the University of Chica- 
go’s functionalism or Woodworth’s dynamic approach. 
W. I. Thomas, Ellsworth Faris, C. A. Ellwood, Florian 
Znaniecki, L. L. Bernard, E. S. Bogardus, J. R. Kantor, 
Kimball Young, J. K. Folsom, Gardner Murphy, E. T. 
Krueger, Walter C. Reckless, and Herbert Blumer are 
but a few of these men. More recent additions to the same 
group of dynamic social psychologists and sociologists 
include R. 'T. LaPiere and Talcott Parsons. 

In spite of early and continued interest of social psy- 
chologists in behavior and action there is still a need for 
examination of the nature and interpretation of these con- 
cepts. There has been little explicit attention to this ques- 
tion on the part of most of the writers in the field. The 
philosophers of science and the students of semantics have 
made a beginning. Arthur F. Bentley stands out in this re- 
spect as a pioneer who has cleared the ground for more 
complete agreement on the nature of social behavior. 
However, because considerable analysis remains to be 
done on this concept, it is proposed in what follows, first, 
to discuss the nature of behavior and, second, to indicate a 
somewhat revised interpretive scheme to be employed in 
dealing with it. 

Before presenting a definition, let us examine some pre- 
requisites of a satisfactory conception of behavior. These 
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are three in number. It will first be necessary to decide 
whether behavior is properly applied only to alterations 
of living organisms or to changes in inanimate objects as 
well. Some decision also must be made as to whether the 
term refers to the process of action of an organism working 
as a unit or whether it is correctly applied to movements 
of parts of an acting unit. A third question is whether all 
behavior is goal directed. 

The answers to these questions are largely a matter of 
refinement of definition and terminology. It is generally 
agreed that for practical purposes living units are differ- 
ent from those that are inanimate. Without enumerating 
these differences, all will agree that inanimate action and 
animate action are different enough to justify the use of 
separate terms. In general, there is agreement that be- 
havior may be restricted to the actions of living organisms, 
in that sense representing only a part of all action. 

The answer to the second question is not the subject of 
such general agreement. It is impossible to prove that each 
activity of an organism is carried out by the whole unit, 
because of the problems of observation of such action. To 
the extent that all living beings are whole organizations 
whose parts can not act separately all behavior is organ- 
ismic. Yet, in those cases where the whole can not be seen 
to act as a unit, for example, when there are reflex actions 
or other simple muscular changes, often apparently “un- 
intentional” and “unconscious” to the individual acting, 
there remains disagreement among psychologists as to the 
reliability of the judgment of organismic action. In order 
to resolve this difficulty, some observational criteria of in- 
tegrated or organismic action must be set up to which all 
scientists will agree. Once this is done, it will then be pos- 
sible to decide whether behavior is integrated action or 
any action of a living organism. At such a time it will be 
possible to say that some actions of animate organisms 
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clearly exemplify behavior and that others do not. We 
must admit that there is not at the present time any gen- 
eral agreement on such observational criteria, but for the 
present we may dispose of this second prerequisite of sat- 
isfactory definition of behavior by agreeing (1) that prob- 
ably a majority of the activities of living beings may be 
classified as organismic, (2) that this is particularly true 
of human social action, and (3) that such activities are 
examples of behavior rather than merely of action. In 
other words, it is being suggested that the meaning of 
behavior be “elevated” above action by making it refer 
to the most significant category of action of animate or- 
ganisms. 

Numerous contemporary psychologists assume that all 
animate activity is purposive, directed toward some goal 
or objective, and has meaning for the organism. ‘This con- 
ception is connected with the specification that behavior 
is limited to actions of integrated organisms which have 
awareness of goals, and is subject to similar methodologi- 
cal reservations. However, goal-directed activity consti- 
tutes a useful and distinctive category for study and is the 
most significant one from the point of view of human be- 
ings and of social psychology. It also may justifiably be 
singled out as the referent of the term behavior. 

On the basis of the answers to our three questions, be- 
havior may thus be defined as the integrated and purpose- 
ful activity of animate organisms. It can by definition be 
made to refer to the actions of the organism with refer- 
ence to the environment. This conception would, in turn, 
mean that behavior refers to those environmentally di- 
rected actions which affect the individual’s adjustment. So 
defined, it is exemplified in activities describable in com- 
binations of parts of the physiological organism, and by 
inference all such combination acts are examples of be- 
havior. Behavior is also not necessarily dealt with in fun- 
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damental terms but may be thought of as a higher level 
of action which has “emerged” from the elements and 
does not directly resemble them. Only when the complex 
behavior unit fails to operate successfully is the student 
required to analyze phenomena at the lower level. 

In keeping with the principles of empirical investiga- 
tion, behavior that has any significance for science must 
be observed and interpreted similarly by two or more 
people. The behavior in its complete form, or some index 
of it, of a known degree of relationship to the complete 
behavior, is inherent in this prerequisite of its scientific 
definition. If “socially” observable goal-directed muscu- 
lar movement or change takes place in an organism, such 
an instance is clearly one of behavior. But, if complete 
social observability of goal-directed action breaks down 
at any point, the instance is not justifiably classifiable as 
behavior. There thus may readily be occasions when be- 
havior is occurring, but its occurrence, as well as its na- 
ture, can not be agreed on by multiple observers. 

It is often stated that science offers no explanations for 
the conditions and events with which it is concerned. This 
is not a precise statement, however. Science, it is true, 
offers no ultimate or final explanations; it does not explain 
why, but it does, by extension of reliable information, shed 
light indirectly on the first and ultimate sets of conditions 
responsible for what it studies. Scientific method elimi- 
nates a possible explanation when each circumstance is 
proved to be of no significance in the result, and it im- 
plicitly approaches the discovery of an explanation when- 
ever it discloses a circumstance significant in a phenome- 
non. It is more nearly correct to say that science is made 
up of generalized descriptions of the phenomena under 
which, and the means by which, events take place or con- 
ditions come about. In dealing with behavior it is planned 
to proceed as the scientist usually does. First he constructs 
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a framework of generalized description and then indi- 
cates as accurately as possible what circumstances and 
events precede and are prerequisite to this construction. 

One type of descriptive approach specially applicable 
to activity is the common stimulus-response formulation. 
Developing out of experimentation, this pattern of de- 
scription may be applied to any instance where the occur- 
rence of a stimulus is followed by action dependent on or 
referent to the stimulus. The experimental use of the S-R 
pattern of description is often extended to the study of 
acts not occurring under controlled conditions, but which 
appear to occur in response to some specific stimulus. The 
concept is also used for behavior in complicated situa- 
tions, such as occur in social life but which can not be ex- 
perimentally controlled, the assumption being that every 
act is started off by some specific stimulus or some stimulus 
in the form of a complicated pattern of impulses. This 
extension is justified by the fact that many of the labora- 
tory stimuli which were long considered to be simple, iso- 
lated signals were really patterns of stimuli of a spatial, 
temporal, or combined character. 

Those who employ the stimulus-response interpretation 
make the assumption that every action is a reaction, that 
every act is a response to a stimulus. Although this as- 
sumption can not be proved or disproved empirically for 
every act, it clearly applies to many of them, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume it to be a universally applicable 
idea. In some acts there appear to be no stimulus cues or 
signals that are observable to a second organism, but we 
know that the environment is a continual source of stimu- 
lation to the living organism. It is also known that the ner- 
vous system of the individual receives stimuli from within 
the limits of the body. These internal stimuli, derived 
from the processes of adjustment of the parts of the living 
being, supplement the external influences on activity. 
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The stimulus-response concept is as applicable in 
theory to behavior as to reflex action. When a goal object 
is immediately sensed, it is part of the stimulus, but as 
important is the relationship of the goal-object to the fea- 
tures of the environment involved in its attainment and 
to what the organism perceives or understands at that 
time, that is, is conscious of. Some of the features of the 
complete goal-directed act are immediate and some are 
anticipated; some are actual and some are imagined.’ 
These various parts are interrelated into a stimulus pat- 
tern or Gestalt to which the organism makes a complex 
response, often of considerable duration and involving re- 
adjustments in detail as the behavior proceeds and the 
external conditions change, or being carried out without 
variation, as in completely ritualized responses. 

The stimulus-response concept, however widely appli- 
cable it is assumed to be, remains on what is essentially a 
descriptive plane. If we go further into an explanation of 
behavior than indicating that stimuli are prerequisite to 
responses, we shall need other concepts. One of these is 
the idea of energy release that occurs in every act. We say 
that energy is released or transformed in all movement. 
But this very general statement means almost nothing for 
an instance of an actual person carrying out a specific ac- 
tivity in a specific situation. There must be in the inter- 
pretive framework some concept that accounts for the re- 
lease or transformation of energy in certain ways, some 
idea that accounts for the process of selecting or directing 
the manner of energy release. Because such terms as re- 
flex, instinct, and habit have specialized meanings, and 


1 This statement is too brief for perfect clarity. The position taken here empha- 
sizes the nonspontaneous character of all action, the presence of each organism in 
circumstances that exert influence. However, the contribution of the active, out- 
reaching, already motivated organism at each waking moment should also be 
emphasized. The organism is never a dead mechanism. Instead, it often appears 
to “choose” a course of action, and to be able to avoid the control of stimuli by 
inhibition or the use of foresight. The precise contribution of it is between com- 
plete mechanical response to external stimuli and complete voluntary action. 
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because tendency has a dynamic meaning, the term action 
pattern seems worth a trial. Mechanism is widely used as 
something that “explains” energy release, but even that 
may be a less desirable term, since it smacks of physical 
action-reaction. 

Our fundamental interpretive device, then, is that ac- 
tion is the release of stored energy by means of an action 
pattern in response to a stimulus. However, there are 
many action patterns in the make-up of each organism, 
and it is necessary to provide a way for the operation of 
one among a number of such patterns at a given time. In 
other words, some means must be suggested by which one 
pattern dominates all others on the receipt of a certain 
stimulus. Here the interpretation needs to take on a great 
flexibility, since there seems to be a variety of ways of 
explaining the dominance of one set of causal factors. 
Under some circumstances the dominant pattern is in- 
stinctive, as in much animal activity. In other circum- 
stances it is almost as automatic, but has developed 
through learning. Examples include most acts in a state 
of hypnosis or when an athlete gets a mild concussion and 
can continue to act unconsciously. Under other conditions 
—and these are most common among human beings—the 
dominant patterns become dominant at the time of action 
through a process of adjusting to the behavior of other 
individuals. 

This simple interpretive scheme suggests that differ- 
ences between one act and another can be explained only 
on the basis of variations in the stimuli and variations in 
the organization of action patterns of the individual at 
the time of action. Variations in energy and energy re- 
lease, independent of these factors, appear to be nonexist- 
ent or of no significance. In turn, since external stimulat- 
ing conditions may be the same for an organism at two dif- 
ferent times or for two organisms and yet the response may 
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be quite different, the source of many variations in behav- 
ior derives from the nature of the organism. The organ- 
ismic factors responsible for variation are both intra- 
organismic stimuli and action patterns. But action pat- 
terns, especially learned ones, seem to be far more impor- 
tant than any other part of the interpretive scheme for 
explaining behavior differences. The organism is thus 
thrust sharply into the forefront in dealing with variations 
in behavior, just as it must be placed there in explaining 
uniformities in behavior, since nothing about behavior is 
intelligible if we ignore the organism. 

It will be noted that there is not much here about social 
behavior. Explicit consideration of this question would 
be of extreme value, but it is my belief that all interaction 
and all group action can be dealt with in terms of be- 
havior of organisms as energy expressions in ways dic- 
tated by the action patterns possessed and the stimuli re- 
ceived from within and outside the organism. This paper 
is thus merely an approach or foundation for psychology, 
including social psychology, interpreted as realistically as 
possible. The social psychology deriving from this ap- 
proach should elaborate the contributions of the individ- 
ual organism, including both those that are peculiar and 
those that he has because of his group or cultural expe- 
riences. Social psychology should also deal with the analy- 
sis of the stimuli the organism receives from the environ- 
ment, or, as it is often stated, the person’s relationships to 
the social situation. Without undue emphasis on either, 
both individual and situation must receive attention. 











SOCIAL NEARNESS BETWEEN THE 
A.F. OF L. AND THE C.L.O. 


VANDYCE HAMREN 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ An interesting paradox in social distance relationship 
obtains between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Social farness 
between the two groups, reflected in the attitudes of the 
controlling bodies, is apparent.’ In connection with the 
writer’s social farness study, data were also gathered on 
the social nearness situation. Evidence of social nearness 
between the rank-and-file members of the C.I.O. and the 
A.F. of L., however, indicates considerable sympathetic 
understanding by the members of both organizations of 
common goals and purposes. 

The rank and file of labor has no material disagreement. 
A majority of the members of the two groups interviewed 
feel that the individual members of the A.F. of L. and 
the C.I.O. have little antagonism for one another, that 
they are being “sold down the river” by their leaders, and 
that the question of amity or unity could be easily and 
favorably settled if put to a vote of the entire membership 
of both organizations. 

Some interesting statements were made by members of 
both groups. One A.F. of L. Local leader in discussing 
the questionnaire to be presented to his Local asked, “You 
are going to do the same thing for the C.I.0., are you 
not?” Upon being assured that a similar questionnaire was 
being presented to members of the C.I.O., that leader ex- 
claimed, ‘That is good, I would not want to do anything 
that would injure the C.I.O. members.” 





1 See article “Social Farness between the A.F. of L. and the C.L.0.,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 24:442-52, May-June, 1940. 
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A.F. of L. member: “You won’t find any difference in 
the way the rank and file feel. I wish your questionnaire 
could be presented to every union member in the United 
States.” 

A.F. of L. member: “There is no fight between us fel- 
lows in the ranks. Our interests are the same. I think our 
leaders are selling us out.” 

A.F. of L. member: “The C.1.O. ought to keep the rad- 
icals out of the organization. If they did that we could get 
together on any question.” 

C.1.0. member: “I belonged to the A.F. of L. for twen- 
ty-two years. The A.F. of L. members are okeh and we 
have nothing against them. It’s their leaders who are at 
fault.” 

C.I.0. member: “Sure I would work on a job with an 
A.F. of L. man, but I would try to win him over to the 
C.1.0.” 

C.I.0. member: “No, I would not scab on an A.F. of L. 
man, but they have done it to us plenty of times.” This man 
is an active organizer in his union. He was instrumental in 
bringing his union from the A.F. of L. into the C.I1.O. 
His belief is that the A.F. of L. is more apt to scab on the 
C.1.0. than vice versa because the different A.F. of L. 
unions scab on one another, and he related many experi- 
ences he had had on the picket lines when brothers from 
other unions within the Federation ran the picket lines 
established by his union. 

A.F. of L. member: “Certainly I would join the C.I.O. 
if my union joined. There isn’t any reason we can’t co- 
operate with the C.I.O. anyway whether we join or not.” 

A common-sense pragmatic attitude was evidenced by 
the members of the groups interviewed. Before presenting 
the formal questionnaire to the members of the union 
Locals, the writer made preliminary remarks explaining 
the nature and purpose of the study. During those remarks 
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the union members carried on considerable “rough-and- 
tumble” heckling. In one instance an A.F. of L. man de- 
manded the floor and asked, “Is this man a C.I.O. stooge?” 
The president of the Local raised his eyes with quizzical 
facial expression to the writer, who responded, “I thought 
it was understood that I was not connected with the C.I.O. 
or else I would not have been admitted to your meeting.” 
Replied the leader of the group, “Oh, I’m not so sure 
about that. A lot of these boys carry membership cards of 
both unions in their pockets.”’ 

From the personal interviews four questions developed, 
which were included in the questionnaire to test the de- 
gree of social distance between A.F. of L. and C.I.O. 
members. These questions were ranked by union members 
as expressions of decreasing social distance in the follow- 
ing order: 


1. Would you have an A.F. of L. (or C.1.0.) member for an ac- 
quaintance? 

2. Would you have an A.F. of L. (or C.I.O.) member for a friend? 

3. Would you scab on an A.F. of L. (or C.I.O.) member? 

4. Would you work on a job with an A.F. of L. (or C.1.O.) member? 


Willingness to work on a job with a member of the other 
union is considered evidence of almost complete sympa- 
thetic understanding. There was a slight disagreement in 
connection with the rating of questions 3 and 4, an insig- 
nificant percentage expressing the opinion that the above 
order of rank should be reversed. 

Questionnaires were presented to the members of nine 
C.1.0. and A.F. of L. Locals during their regular meet- 
ings. A total of 750 questionnaires were answered and re- 
turned; 405 from C.I.O. members and 285 from A.F. of 
L. members. The tabulated results are as follows: 
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C.1L.0. A.F. of L. 
Answer No. % No. % 
De I an dicenadabbceonts no 5 1.1 7 2.5 
, ie TTI ee eee no 7 1.5 10 3.5 
3. Scab on....... si yes 12 2.6 12 4.2 
4. Work with. no 26 5.6 47 16.5 











The evidence of social nearness between the members 
is striking. here appears to be a slight differential in 
favor of the C.I.O. members, but only in connection with 
the fourth question is the difference significant. The actual 
difference between the proportions on that question is 
10.9, which is over 5 times the standard error of the differ- 
ence. 

There is, then, a seeming bond of friendship, sympathy, 
and understanding between the members of the two 
groups, but farness between the two groups as such. De- 
spite the chasm which separates the two organizations, 
there are certain factors which appear to hold potential 
force for nearness. 

Employer-worker world struggle. The idea of a 
world struggle between employers and workers is basic in 
the philosophy of the A.F. of L. That philosophy points 
toward the organization of all workers against employers. 
The fact that A.F. of L. leadership has grown conserva- 
tive and may be satisfied to maintain its own vested interest 
has weakened the effect of such a philosophy, but it re- 
mains, nevertheless, a potential force. 

Common interests of rank and file. While the conserv- 
atism of the A.F. of L. leaders tends to obscure the philos- 
ophy of “world struggle between labor and employer” as 
mentioned above, the individual members of the two 
groups hold the opinion that the interests of all laboring 
men are the same. The opinion is not unanimous; there 
are some who are as indifferent to the problems and wel- 
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fare of the great mass of unskilled workers as are many of 
the leaders, but a sufficiently large majority hold that 
opinion of common interest to make it a strong factor for 
nearness. 

Diminution of need for skilled craft. There isa grow- 
ing recognition on the part of craftsmen of the continuous 
diminution of need for skill in mass production technique. 
That recognition tends to break down the static barriers 
between many craftsmen and the unskilled workers. 

Demand for expression by labor rank and file. The 
withdrawal of the C.I.O. unions did not relieve all the 
pressure within the Federation for a more democratic 
representation of the membership. The study found a defi- 
nite attitude on the part of many C.I.O. and A.F. of L. 
members that the rank and file of labor should be given a 
voice and allowed to express their opinion upon the con- 
troversy and basis for reunion. 

Nondual nature of C.J.O. The originally formed 
Committee for Industrial Organization did not intend to 
withdraw from the Federation. The C.I.O. purpose was 
to organize the unskilled under the banner of the A.F. of 
L. That the C.I.O. overstepped certain jurisdictions as 
their organizing campaign went forward created, C.I.O. 
men claim, no new situation in the Federation experience. 
Many A.F. of L. members admit that the C.I.O. was no 
more dual than the Building Trade Alliance, which oper- 
ated in its field for four or five years before it was granted 
formal recognition and voting right by the Executive 
Council of the A.F. of L. 

Tendency toward merger within the A.F. of L. The 
Scranton declaration of 1901 recognized the need for new 
methods of organization to meet changing techniques in 
industry. That recognition, together with the problem of 
jurisdictional disputes within the Federation, has acceler- 
ated the tendency toward merger of crafts and unions 
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within the A.F. of L. The need for such merger has not 
been eliminated by the formation of the C.I.O. 

Adverse labor legislation. Certain proposed and en- 
acted legislation against picketing and other attempts to 
regulate labor activities were and are factors in bringing 
individual members, as well as governing bodies, of the 
two unions into a co-operative relationship. The A.F. of 
L. and C.I.O. have filed joint suits against antilabor legis- 
lation. Many leaders of the two groups fought with com- 
bined resources and personnel against proposed Califor- 
nia antipicketing laws. 

Unity councils. Movements for unity and co-opera- 
tion between the two unions resulted in the formation of 
Unity councils in certain sections of the country. Those 
councils were determined not only to work for unity be- 
tween the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. but also “to get to- 
gether locally and organize the unorganized.” 

Employer attitude. While, according to C.I.O. 
charges, certain employers acted in collusion with the 
A.F. of L. to obstruct C.I.O. function, others recognize 
the value inherent in the industrial form of organization. 
It is frequently necessary for an employer to deal with a 
group of business agents in order to conclude agreements 
with all crafts represented on a particular job or industrial 
operation. As one employer stated it, “It would facilitate 
matters to deal with one agent.” Small contractors com- 
plain of the undue expense associated with the require- 
ment that they suspend all activity of their men while a 
call is put in for a member of another craft to arrive on the 
job to do a small bit of work which could very readily be 
done by any one of the men on the job. Delay and unneces- 
Sary expense are caused in the present defense construc- 
tion by this “residual” in craft demarcation. 

Labor Board and governmental conciliation. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the other mediation or- 
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ganizations operate as instruments for effecting face-to- 
face contact and discussion between members of the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.0. These meetings exert some influence 
for understanding and offset to some extent the friction 
caused by adverse Board decisions. Government pressure 
is being directly and indirectly applied for conciliation 
and unity. 

Expressed willingness of C.I.O. to rejoin. During the 
two years following the expulsion of the C.I.O. from the 
A.F. of L. and while the unity committees from both 
groups were meeting, the C.I.O. declared its willingness 
to rejoin the Federation upon a basis of democratic repre- 
sentation. The A.F. of L. Executive Council maintains 
that the split was not over the idea of industrial unionism, 
but over the refusal of a minority to abide by the decisions 
of the majority. The C.I.O. responds that the majority 
vote of the A.F. of L. was in favor of organizing the mass 
production industries and that the Council refused or 
failed to carry out the wishes of that majority. Members 
of newly formed units of the C.I.O., many of them never 
having been members of the A.F. of L., demand entry 
upon a basis of democratic representation. Rank-and-file 
members of the A.F. of L., being interested in an exten- 
sion of democracy within their own organization, recog- 
nize the logic of the C.I.O. contention. 

Growing pragmatism of organizers and members. An 
A.F. of L. organizer stated, “If John L. Lewis never did 
another thing for Labor it would still owe him an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for showing us how to organize.” 
The A.F. of L. has benefited materially in increased mem- 
bership since the formation of the C.I.O. and its drive to 
organize the mass production and other industries and 
professions. Labor has opened its eyes. Organizers and 
members appreciate the value of well-defined lines of jur- 
isdiction and absence of friction. Unfortunately for labor, 
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there has been considerable recent invasion by both unions 
into each other’s jurisdiction. 

Prediction as to the future relationship between the two 
groups, that is, any change in social distance, depends 
upon the weight assigned to the farness and nearness fac- 
tors. There is no scale as yet available for exact quantita- 
tive measurement. Prediction can be made only upon sub- 
jective evaluation of the influence which the potential fac- 
tors for farness or nearness may exert. So long as the rank 
and file of the two unions lack a fuller democratic repre- 
sentation, they will wield little influence on C.I.0.-A.F. of 
L. group relationship. The strong farness factor is the ap- 
parent enmity of the higher leaders, and they seem secure 
in their tenure of office. 

The questionnaire asked the members of both unions, 
“Would you choose someone other than Green or Lewis 
for leader of labor?” There was more willingness on the 
part of the C.I.O. members to forego the leader of their 
choice for the benefit that labor might derive from such a 
change than there was on the part of the A.F. of L. mem- 
bers. The number of C.I.O. members whose choice was 
Lewis but who indicated that they would accept someone 
other than him or Green was 3.9 times the number of A.F. 
of L. members who showed preference for Green but indi- 
cated their willingness to select someone other than him 
or Lewis.’ 

Upon the basis of this study, co-operation between the 
two groups appears possible, reunion highly improbable. 
As time passes, the members of both unions are developing 
loyalties and an esprit de corps which may increase the 
social distance between them. Organizational opportun- 

2 Since this study was made, Lewis has resigned as president of the C.I.O., but 
he still retains his position as head of the Mine Workers’ Union, which is the 
backbone of the C.I.0. Note that the C.1.0. lets Lewis step out, but the A.F. of L. 
again elects Green, and yet the vote of the rank-and-file A.F. of L. was only 28.6 


per cent for Green, whereas C.I.0. members voted 82.6 per cent for Lewis. Of. cit., 
p. 451. 
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ists and business agents and leaders are acquiring greater 
vested interest in their jobs. 

Problems of organization and control may develop con- 
flict along three lines: 

1. Fight for democratic representation will cause re- 

bellion against leadership in both unions. 

2. Attempts to purge radical groups will meet counter- 
thrusts by those groups in strike fomentation and 
violence. 

3. Labor “racketeers” will create strike situations and 
“settle” them with industry. There will likely be in- 
ternecine conflict in rebellion against this “sell-out” 
of labor. 

The interesting fact, from the social distance concept 
point of view, is that where democratic process is limited 
to the degree that the rank and file of two groups are al- 
most voiceless there can be social nearness, a definite bond 
of sympathetic understanding of common goals and aims, 
between the members of the two groups, yet between the 
organized controls of the two groups an apparently un- 
bridgeable chasm of social farness may exist. 
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CONTEMPORARY YUGOSLAV SOCIOLOGY 


NICHOLAS MIRKOWICH 
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@ It is characteristic of sociology in Europe that it is al- 
most entirely separated from universities and confined to 
the activities of limited groups or individuals, most of 
whom are literally banned from academic institutions. In 
England there exists but one chair in sociology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, which is 
held by Morris Ginsberg. Social criticism and political 
science seem to have replaced what we are used to under- 
stand under sociology.* France is the birthplace of sociol- 
ogy (Auguste Comte) and has produced a number of out- 
standing sociologists (Emile Durkheim, Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl, Paul Fauconnet, Maurice Halbwachs, Francois 
Simiand), but teaching is still limited to the universities 
at Paris, Bordeaux, and Strassbourg.? The situation is 
even worse in Germany, Italy, and other Western coun- 
tries where universities are fortresses of social and cul- 
tural conservatism. It is one of the main differences be- 
tween European and American sociology that sociology 
in the United States is so closely bound to the institutions 
of higher learning.® 

Countries of central and eastern Europe, on the con- 
trary, have shown a much deeper interest in sociology. 
Before the beginning of this war teaching and research in 
sociology were well advanced in Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. In the young state of 


1H. C. Brearley, “Contemporary English Sociology,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 24:503-10, July-August, 1940. 

2R. Aron, Les sciences sociales en France: Enseignement et recherche, Paris, 
1937, p. 28. 

3 N. Mirkowich, “Social Sciences in American Universities,” Socioloski Pregled 
(“Sociological Survey”), published by the Sociological Society, Belgrade, 1938, 
pp. 306-12. 
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Czechoslovakia sociology was taught at the universities of 
Prague, Brno, and Bratislava, and at Brno the journal 
Soctologicka Revue was published.* In Rumania rural so- 
ciology had for a long time flourished, most of the work 
being done by the group headed by Dimitrie Gusti.’ In 
Poland the work of Florian Znaniecki should be men- 
tioned in the first place. Znaniecki is very well known to 
the readers in this country by his methodological studies 
and the monograph on Polish peasants.® 

Although sociological work in Yugoslavia dates as far 
back as the beginning of the nineteenth century when Vuk 
Stefanovic Karadzic was active in collecting and record- 
ing Serbian folk literature and customs, the intensive work 
in teaching and research is a contemporary development 
dating back to the years 1935 and 1936 when a young gen- 
eration had begun to take a deep interest in sociology. The 
efforts have been fruitful, and within a few years socio- 
logical science in Yugoslavia has made rapid progress. 
Today Yugoslavia is second only to the United States in 
the number of sociological courses offered at universities 
and other institutions of higher education. 

Yugoslavia is a country of regionalisms—geographical, 
social, and cultural. For this reason any study of the cul- 
tural past must be done with regard to the three main cul- 
tural regions—Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia and the cen- 
ters of these regions, Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. 
Confined to these three centers, sociology has also devel- 
oped independently on different regional patterns. 

In Serbia, the educator, reformer, and recorder of folk 
literature, Vuk Stefanovic Karadzic (1782-1864), can be 


4 Antonin Obrdlik, “Sociological Activities in Czechoslovakia,’ American So- 
ciological Review, 1:653-56, August, 1936. Cf. also, Joseph S. Roucek, “Sociological 
Periodicals in Czechoslovakia,” :bid., 1:168-70, February, 1936. 

5P. E. Mosely, “The Sociological School of Dimitrie Gusti,” Sociological 
Review, 28:149-65, April, 1936. 

6 E. M. Znaniecka, “Sociology in Poland,” American Sociological Review, 
1:296-98, April, 1936. 
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regarded as the first Serbian sociologist.’ His writings 
contain invaluable materials on the social organization 
and institutions of the Serbian people at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In his Rijecnik he left a true en- 
cyclopedia of records of Serbian peasant culture, lan- 
guage, and customs. 

The most important figure of social criticism and po- 
litical thought in nineteenth-century Serbia was Svetozar 
Markovic (1846-1875). Markovic played a role of ex- 
treme importance, brought the ideas of European social- 
ism to Serbia, and was the spiritual founder of the Serbian 
Radical party (Narodna radikalna stranka), which was 
to become the leading political organization of the young 
state. Educated in the lines of thought of Russian social 
reformists (Czernishevski) and anarchists (Kropotkin), 
he became a violent critic and political writer. What 
make him the outstanding sociologist are his papers on 
the social structure and character of the Serbian state.*® 
His influence on the later course of social and political 
thought in Serbia was remarkable, and even Slobodan 
Jovanovic has in a way continued the critical method of 
Svetozar Markovic.® 

By the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century a number of social scientists were ac- 
tive, their work having a special sociological value. In 
the first place, the work of Jovan Cvijic (1865-1927) 
must be mentioned. Cvijic was a geographer with deep 
socioethnological interests. His writings are numerous, a 
number of them appearing in France, Germany, and the 
United States. To the foreign reader he will be known by 


7D. J. Tasi¢, “Vuk Karadzi¢ as Sociologist,” Socioloski Pregled,.pp. 245-49. 

8 Cf. D. Jovanovi¢, “Svetozar Markovic,” Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
E. R. A. Seligman, Ed., 10:144-45. 

9 There are already numerous interpretations of the work of Svetozar Marko- 
vi¢ (Slobodan Jovanovi¢, Dragisa Lapcevi¢, Dragoljub Jovanovic, Jovan Skerli¢, 
Mijo Mirkovic). Recently there appeared a new collection of Markovi¢’s works 
(edition of Veselin Maslesa). 
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his anthropogeographical studies on the Balkan Peninsu- 
la*® and Macedonia." 

Cvijic did pioneering work in the anthropogeography 
of the Balkans and through his numerous monographs also 
placed sociology in his debt. At the University of Bel- 
grade, where he taught geography, he founded a real 
school of sociogeographical method and field work. Thus 
he laid the foundations for the work to be continued by 
his students and followers. In the narrower field of geog- 
raphy his work was continued by Borivoje Z. Milojevic. 
Among the historians the closest follower of Cvijic is 
Dusan J. Popovic, who is primarily interested in social 
aspects of Serbian history, in which field he produced two 
valuable studies, one on the role of banditism in Serbian 
history,’* the other on the role of the Tsintsar (Valach) 
population in the formation of the Serbian bourgeoisie.** 
Cvijic’s follower among ethnologists is Jovan Erdeljano- 
vic, who made numerous contributions to the problem of 
the early tribal organization among the Serbs.** Another 
ethnologist, Tihomir Djordjevic, has written numerous 
studies on the institutions and customs of the Serbian peo- 
ple. The work of all these men and numerous others 
whom we are not able to mention here,** although belong- 
ing to the “bordering” sciences, has a great sociological 


10 J. Cviji¢, La Peninsule Balkanique, Paris, 1918. 


11 Grundlinien der Geographie und Geologie von Mazedonien und Altserbien, 
Gotha, 1908. Cf. also, ““The Geographical Distribution of Balkan Peoples,” Geo- 
graphical Review, 5:345-61, May, 1918; “The Zones of Civilization of the Balkan 
Peninsula,” ibid., 5:470-82, June, 1918. 


12D. J. Popovi¢, O hajducima (“The Hayduks”), Belgrade, 1930. Cf. N. 
Mirkovich, “Yugoslavs and Criminality,” Sociology and Social Research, 25 :28-34, 
October, 1940. 

18 O Cincarima (“The Tsintsares”), Belgrade, 1935. 


14 Most of the contributions of Cviji¢é and his students will be found in the 
publications of the Serbian Geographical Society (University of Belgrade) and 
in the series of the Serbian Academy of Sciences (Srpska akademija nauka), espe- 
cially the series Naselja. 

15 For bibliographical information see J. S. Roucek, “The Development of 
Sociology in Yugoslavia,” American Sociological Review, 1:981-88, December, 
1936. 
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value. For a region where society is for the most part still 
undeveloped (Balkans) only a collaboration of sociology, 
geography, ethnology, and anthropology can lead to full 
scientific results. 

An independent figure is Slobodan Jovanovic, who a 
year ago retired from the University of Belgrade. Jovano- 
vic is a lawyer, sociologist, and political scientist. His 
early work was concentrated upon the political and con- 
stitutional history of Serbia during the reign of the Obren- 
ovic dynasty. He has written numerous monographs on 
the problems of state and government, democratic repre- 
sentation, sovereignty, and other subjects. He has pub- 
lished also numerous studies on social and political ideol- 
ogies: on Svetozar Markovic,” the leaders of the French 
Revolution,** on Machiavelli.** In more recent years he 
wrote on the philosophies of Plato, Burke, and Marx.’® 

Jovanovic is undoubtedly the greatest contemporary 
name in the social sciences in Yugoslavia. Although it is 
somewhat difficult to comment on his work in definite 
terms, one can say that his influence in Serbia has been 
very great, and that he, similarly to Cvijic in the Faculty 
of Philosophy (where geography, history, and ethnology 
are taught), has educated generations of lawyers and po- 
litical scientists in the Faculty of Law (where social sci- 
ences are taught). With Jovanovic we come to contempo- 
rary developments in Serbian sociology. In more recent 
years Jovanovic has tended to concentrate his work on 
purely sociological problems, although all of his work has 
sociological significance. Before retiring he conducted in 
the Faculty of Law three graduate courses in sociology: 
(1) formal sociology, (2) sociology of religion, (3) po- 


16 Slobodan Jovanovi¢, Svetozar Markovi¢, Belgrade, 1903. 

17 Vodji Francuske revolucije (“Leaders of the French Revolution’’), Belgrade, 
1920. 

18 Makijaveli, Belgrade, 1907. 

19 Cf, N. Mirkowich, “Slobodan Yovanovich, the Sociologist,” Slavia, 15 :41-42, 
January, February, 1940. 
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litical sociology. His lectures are published and used as 
textbooks in the sociology and political science courses.”° 

In Croatia sociology has developed on somewhat differ- 
ent lines. Svetozar Markovic had his counterpart in An- 
tun Radic, a social philosopher and reformer. The agrari- 
an philosophy of Radic has later become the base of the 
ideology of the Croatian peasant movement. Today it 
exercises a great influence on the young generation of in- 
tellectuals and writers in Croatia. The agrarian social and 
political philosophy of Antun Radic, on which the pro- 
gram of the Croatian Peasant party (Hrvatska seljacka 
stranka) is based, is the leading ideological force in con- 
temporary Croatia.”* 

While the sociology and social philosophy of Antun 
Radic were democratic and socioreformistic in character, 
social conservatism centered around the Catholic church. 
The Catholic philosophy has always been a strong spirit- 
ual force in the dominions of Austria.27 When the en- 
cyclical De Rerum Novarum was made public, Catholic 
writers tended to discuss social problems, which was the 
very beginning of “Catholic sociology” in Croatia. Even 
today Croatian institutions of higher learning are domi- 
nated by the Catholic church, which is in a latent but 
permanent state of opposition to the ideologies of the 
Croatian Peasant party. 

Numerous writers have contributed to sociology in Cro- 
atia during the past decades. But most of these contribu- 
tions do not come from professional sociologists. Among 
outstanding lawyers, economists, and other social scientists 
who have contributed to sociology we find Juraj Andrasi, 


20 For information on Yugoslav universities and periodicals cf. R. J. Kerner, 
Social Sciences in the Balkans and in Turkey, Berkeley, 1930, pp. 14-42. 

21 The collected writings of Antun Radi¢ are being published under the editor- 
ship of Rudlof Herceg and Vladimir Macek in Zagreb. Numerous interpretations 
of Radi¢’s work have appeared recently (D. J. Tasi¢, D. Tomasi¢, A. H. Zarkovié¢, 
L. Vukovi¢). 

22 Until 1918 Croatia was a part of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
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Milan Ivsic, Filip Lukas, Albert Bazala. Ivsic has writ- 
ten on various socioeconomic problems of Yugoslavia and 
on Croatian society and peasantry.”* 

Thus we come to the most recent developments in 
Serbian and Croatian sociology. In both Serbia and Croa- 
tia a great interest in sociological problems has resulted in 
recent years. Teaching in sociology has been introduced 
into many institutions of higher education. This new de- 
velopment is closely bound to the advent of a young gen- 
eration of social scientists. Not until this time has sociol- 
ogy become an independent branch of science. Teaching 
in sociology has made much progress during these few 
years. Most of the chairs have been created recently, al- 
though the laws regulating education (Yugoslavia has 
only state universities) had provided earlier for sociology 
courses. There are six institutions offering courses in so- 
ciology: (1) University of Belgrade (Faculty of Law), 
(2) University of Zagreb (Faculty of Law), (3) Univer- 
sity of Ljubljana (Faculty of Law), (4) University of 
Belgrade (Faculty of Law at Subotica), (5) Belgrade 
School of Economics and Commerce, (6) Zagreb School 
of Economics and Commerce. The law provides also for 
sociological courses in faculties of philosophy of the 
three main universities and the Faculty of Philosophy of 
the University of Belgrade at Skoplije.** 

In Serbia the recent work in sociology is centered 
around the Faculty of Law of the University of Belgrade 
and the Sociological Society. With the active support of 
Slobodan Jovanovic, teaching in sociology was begun 
some four years ago, the first courses being offered by Jo- 
vanovic himself and by his collaborators, Djordje Tasic 

23M. Ivsi¢, Temelji seljackog zakonika (“Foundations of Peasant Law’), 
Zagreb, 1933, and Razvitak hrvatskog drustva u drugoj polovini 19 veka (“Devel- 
_— a Society in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century”), 


24 The Kolarac University (a branch of the Kolarac Foundation) offered a 
course in sociology in 1935 and 1936. 
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and Jovan Djordjevic. The early courses were intended 
to give the necessary backgrounds of theory and method. 
The writings of Emile Durkheim and Max Weber have 
been analyzed in detail. Later the experienced rural field 
worker, Sreten Vukosavljevic, was added to the staff. At 
the School of Economics and Commerce sociology is be- 
ing taught by Dragoslav Todorovic. At the School of Ed- 
ucation Slobodan Popovic is engaged in work in social 
and educational psychology. 

The Sociological Society has been founded (1935) and 
led by Djordje Tasic. Its activities consist in (a) lectures 
and discussions, (b) field work in rural regions, (c) pub- 
lication. The meetings of the Society are opened to the 
broader public interested in the scientific discussion of 
social problems. Field work has been done in the rural 
regions of northern Serbia. At present the staff is working 
in the Tikves district in south Serbia (Macedonia). As 
for the publishing activities, the Society has undertaken 
to publish annually the Sociological Survey. The first vol- 
ume (1938), already mentioned in this article, was de- 
voted to introductory and methodological problems.”® 
The next will be confined to rural sociology and will in- 
clude the results of the recent field expeditions. 

The recent work in sociology is not restricted to those 
interested in sociology exclusively. It is a very broad 
movement, and those working in law, economics, govern- 
ment, and other sciences are also participating in sociol- 
ogy. This collaboration has been encouraged by Professor 
Tasic and has thus far shown very good results. 

The number of those writing on sociological problems 
is already large. In the first place Djordje Tasic should be 
mentioned. He is the founder of the Sociological Society 
and the moving force behind the entire movement. He has 


25 Cf. N. Mirkowich, “Beginnings of Rural Sociology in Yugoslavia,” Rural 
Sociology, 5:351-54, September, 1940. 
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written numerous studies in sociology, social philosophy, 
law, and politics. Recently he published an introduction 
to the social sciences. 

Among the younger generation Jovan Djordjevic has 
distinguished himself by his studies in sociopolitical prob- 
lems. He has written on French democracy, public opin- 
ion, social and constitutional problems of China, federal- 
ism, and other subjects. He is also very active in the work 
of the Sociological Society. Mirko Kosic has published 
extensively in the postwar period.”* Mijo Mirkovic has 
written on rural social problems. Others to be mentioned 
are Branislav Nedeljkovic, Milan Zujovic, Bozidar S. 
Markovic, Dragoslav Todorovic, Ljubomir Dukanac, 
Slobodan Draskovic, Radomir Zivkovic, Milan Vlainac, 
Mihailo Avramovic, Mihailo Konstantinovic, Sinisa 
Stankovic. 

To a lesser extent sociology has during the last few 
years advanced also in Croatia. At the University of Za- 
greb a course in sociology was offered as early as 1908. 
The recent work was begun with the activities of Dinko 
Tomasic. He was originally interested in demographic 
problems and published two studies on population 
growth. Later he concentrated almost exclusively on the 
study of the peasant community in Croatia. Tomasic has 
developed a very interesting, although criticized, theory 
of social origins and evolution (tribal organization and 
the “zadruga’”’ institution) among Croats and Serbs.?* To- 
day he is undoubtedly the best representative of the young- 
er generation of Croatian sociologists. 

This survey has been rather sketchy, and its aim is to 
give a few pages of information (not an analysis of the 
sociological work itself) about contemporary Yugoslav 

26 M. Kosi¢, Uvod u sociologiju (“Introduction to Sociology”), Novi Sad, 1934, 
and Problemi sociologije (“Problems of Sociology”), Belgrade, 1934. 


27D. Tomasi¢, Drustveni razvitak Hrvata (“Social Development of the 
Croats”), Zagreb, 1937. 
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sociology. In spite of the war ir Europe the work has been 
continued, although suffering seriously from the break 
in international relations (Yugoslav social scientists have 
always been in close relations with France). Most impor- 
tant of all, both in Serbia and in Croatia an able and ac- 
tive young generation of sociologists has been formed. 
Judging from its achievements during the last few years, 
it promises much, unless interrupted by the further course 
of the war, which has paralyzed scientific activity all over 
the European continent.*® 


28 Not being familiar with recent developments in Slovenian sociology, the 
author was forced to limit this paper to sociology in Serbia and Croatia. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CONSUMER 
CO-OPERATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


JEAN E. HOFFMAN 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ Consumer co-operation as it is found in the United 
States today had its beginnings in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century in England. Although scattered attempts 
were made to organize and maintain co-operatives in the 
United States throughout the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, not until the organization of the Cooperative League 
of the United States in 1916 was there anything in this 
country that could be called a national movement. The 
idea of co-operation as set forth in the Rochdale princi- 
ples is gaining strength here, but its growth has been slow, 
and consumer co-operatives do only a very small part of 
the nation’s business. Since it would seem that the chances 
of obtaining employment in a co-operative organization 
would be slight, it might be asked why anyone should be 
interested in ascertaining those chances. 

Many people consider such work desirable because in 
working for a co-operative society they are working for 
a democratic organization, the policies of which are for- 
mulated by the entire body of members of the society, of 
whom, as a rule, the employee is one. “Most coopera- 
tives,” says Albrecht, “not only permit but encourage their 
workers to join the society so that they may purchase 
where they work and also as members help to determine 
the policies of the society.”* 

There are some people who have not found the profit 
motive a satisfactory principle on which to base their life 
work. There are more to whom the idea of punching a 
time clock and of being regimented and watched every 


1 Arthur E. Albrecht, “Economic Theory of Consumers’ Cooperation,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1937, p. 20. 
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minute of the day so that the employer can be sure of get- 
ting maximum efficiency from them is most annoying, and 
perhaps even repulsive. That this is more true than the 
average employer realizes may be inferred from the writ- 
er’s experience in working for four large manufacturing 
firms. The opinion was frequently expressed by fellow 
employees that they could give better service if they were 
allowed to display more initiative and assume more re- 
sponsibility. A number mentioned the difficulty of feeling 
any loyalty toward a large, impersonal corporation where 
the only interest accorded the employee was concentrated 
on the amount of goods or services he delivered in return 
for his pay check. The employee of a co-operative is 
working for a social ideal in an atmosphere of fellowship 
and freedom, and because of this he finds his work stimu- 
lating and satisfying. 

Consumers’ cooperation wants to establish an industrial democracy 
as universal as possible in which all shall rule the social industries on an 
equal basis as consumers. As consumers we shall control. As workers we 
shall serve, each according to his abilities, to be rewarded not on an equal 


basis nor according to the time he works, but as near as human justice can 
fix it, according to the value his labor has to his fellows. 


A third reason for desiring this type of work is that the 
co-operative employee is in less danger of being exploited 
than the employee in private business, since fair treatment 
of labor is a co-operative ideal. 


Consumers’ cooperatives . . . regard their employees somewhat like civil 
servants who must be treated fairly and paid adequate wages and with 
whom it is usually desirable to enter into collective bargaining.® 


The workers in a cooperative are . . . engaged in the service of labor. 
For this reason, we can readily see that cooperatives try to maintain 
wages, hours and working conditions that are at least up to union stand- 
ards.* 


2 Albert Sonnichsen, Consumers’ Cooperation (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1919), p. 215. 

8 Albrecht, of. cit., p. 21. 

4 Ibid., p. 20. 
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There are a number of types of consumer co-operatives 
in which employment may be found. First and most nu- 
merous are the retail organizations. The most usual are 
the petroleum associations and retail stores which handle 
groceries and general merchandise. Second are the whole- 
sale organizations that buy and distribute goods, carry on 
educational and promotional activities, and in some cases 
produce goods. They test products purchased from other 
producers to see that they measure up to co-operative 
standards, and classify them according to grade. In addi- 
tion to these there are other types such as the co-operative 
insurance companies, credit unions, group health associa- 
tions, burial associations, restaurants, housing associations, 
and rural electric co-operatives. 

What kinds of work are offered by co-operatives? In 
the retail co-operatives the majority of employees are 
sales people (57 per cent), gasoline station attendants, 
tank truck drivers, and clerical workers. There are nu- 
merous other positions in the productive end of the whole- 
sale societies, such as millers, elevator men, machine oper- 
ators, et cetera. Another group are the educational direc- 
tors, editors and publication managers, research techni- 
cians, purchasing agents, and managers. In fact, on a small 
scale, the co-operatives employ practically every type of 
labor and service that general industry hires. 

What type of person do the co-operative associations 
want to employ? It is obvious that the man or woman who 
is more interested in monetary return than in satisfaction 
in his or her work, who measures success in terms of in- 
come, will never make a satisfactory co-operative employ- 
ee. Consumer co-operatives employ people who find satis- 
faction in working for a social ideal. They have in various 
cases stated certain other preferences. They want people 
over eighteen years of age, high school graduates, and, for 
certain types of work, college graduates. They prefer 
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people with some training for the work they are to do and, 
if possible, experience. Contrary to the rule established by 
many private firms, however, lack of experience will not 
keep a person from being employed if he has the other 
necessary qualifications. Training in co-operative ideals 
and practices, such as is given in the Rochdale Institute in 
New York City, for example, is a definite aid in obtaining 
employment in a co-operative society, and some co-opera- 
tives have expressed a preference for people so trained 
rather than for those with experience in private industry, 
since the former have not acquired attitudes which have 
to be unlearned. Co-operatives desire and in some cases 
require employees to have a knowledge of and belief in 
consumer co-operation. For this reason, membership in a 
co-operative is very helpful in securing such employment. 
For most types of work they want men. So far only sales 
and clerical work has been open to women as a rule, and 
even in these types of work women employees are not in 
the majority. However, at the present time there is a trend 
toward opening positions in co-operative education, recre- 
ation, and research to trained women. 

The rural areas of the Middle West, and some urban 
areas, as well as urban areas in the East, offer the best op- 
portunity for employment in co-operative societies, since 
these are the most highly organized regions. Three fourths 
of all co-operative retail trade is in communities having 
populations of less than 5,000. The large wholesale organ- 
izations and productive units are usually located in larger 
communities, however, and the retail movement is gradu- 
ally penetrating the urban centers and spreading in the 
East and West. 

People desiring to work for a co-operative may be able 
to make jobs for themselves by helping to organize groups 
in their own communities. For example, there is a fine op- 
portunity for Negroes to help start co-operatives among 
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their people and find employment in them when they 
have grown beyond the buying club stage. 

One surveyor of the present situation of co-operatives 
in the United States feels that, if the recent expansion 
continues unchecked, retail consumer co-operatives will, 
by 1950, employ between 60,000 and 135,000 workers. 

People in the so-called “lower” brackets of employment 
in co-operatives, such as gas station attendants, tank truck 
drivers, salespersons in stores, office clerks, and the like, 
may, if they show loyalty and ability and if the opportu- 
nity arises, advance to managerial status. Since there seems 
to be a shortage of qualified managers, the possibility of 
this type of advancement may be said to be reasonably 
good. Also, such people may go from a retail to a whole- 
sale organization. Here remuneration is likely to be a 
little higher and working conditions a little better, as the 
wholesales feel that they should set the example for the 
retails to emulate. 


It is probably true that in new cooperative societies wages are lower 
and hours are longer during the period when these cooperatives are get- 
ting on their feet, but this condition is usually by consent of the employees 
who are genuinely concerned to help build up the business. There is 
always danger in such situations that the lower working standards may 
not be amended as the cooperative grows. To meet this danger, an en- 
lightened conscience among the members and trends toward unionization 
of employees must be relied upon.® 


In the cooperative movement in the United States there cannot be 
said to be any real personnel policy such as has been worked out in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. The young and struggling move- 
ment here has been too preoccupied with primary business problems to 
give much time to consideration of a well reasoned policy of industrial 
relations. The conditions accorded to employees have depended on the 


5 Clarence W. Failor, Careers in Consumer Cooperation (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1939), p. 44. 

6 James Myers, “Consumers’ Cooperation and the Labor Movement,” Aznnals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1937, p. 65. 
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good will of the directors of the individual association, the financial status 
of the association and the association’s acceptance of the Rochdale fair- 
wage standards." 


Co-operatives do recognize the right of the worker to 
organize and ask only that the unions do not make de- 
mands on them which will put them in an inopportune 
position in competing with private industry. Many of the 
city co-operative groups have organized employees. 


In New York, Consumers’ Cooperative Services, operating eleven 
cafeterias and other enterprises, has adopted a rule that the maximum 
salary paid to a manager or other employee shall not be more than five 
times the minimum. This gives the management an incentive to raise the 
minimum wage. . . . Consumers’ Cooperative Services found itself paying 
wages 30% higher than the NRA restaurant code required, and it made a 
plea before the NRA to have wages raised. . . . Many of the best known 
leaders in the cooperative movement believe a strong trade union move- 
ment is necessary. They are committed to organization among employees.® 


This is in line with the policies toward labor organiza- 
tion held by co-operatives in other countries. Dr. War- 
basse says, “Every cooperative country shows instances in 
which consumers’ cooperatives have come to the help of 
labor in times of unemployment, lockout and strike, as 
well as improving the general conditions of labor.”’® 

Theoretically the master-servant relationship should 
not obtain in co-operatives, but our social system has so 
thoroughly accustomed both workers and employers to 
this attitude that it remains almost unconsciously. The 
board of directors is in theory the governing body, but in a 
good many instances much of the authority is delegated to 
the manager. Thus, he often has the responsibility for 


7™ “Cooperative Associations as Employers: Summary,” Monthly Labor Review, 
47 :485, September, 1938. 

8 Benson Y. Landis, .4 Primer for Consumers (New York: Association Press, 
1936), pp. 22-23. 

® James Peter Warbasse, Cooperative Democracy (Third edition; New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936), p. 189. 
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employing and discharging workers, and may also advise 
or even specify wage rates for them.*® Although this poli- 
cy is not in strict accordance with the democratic ideal of 
consumer co-operation, a manager trained in co-operative 
theory is likely to encourage fair wage rates and adequate 
protection for employees. 

Working conditions on the whole seem to compare fav- 
orably with those in private industry, and in certain of the 
large associations special facilities for employees are pro- 
vided which may even be in advance of most private firms. 


One provided lunch room facilities, lockers, shower baths, and a 
lounging room for the woman employees. Another, which ran a lunch 
room as one department of a store and creamery business, gave lunch ser- 
vice to its employees at reduced rates. In this organization also a rest pe- 
riod during which coffee and rolls or pastry were served at cost was pro- 
vided morning and afternoon. 

About half the associations visited in 1930 had provided life insurance 
for their employees, the cost of which was paid by the association in all 
but one case; in the exceptional instance, half the premium was paid by 
the employee concerned. 


It appears that co-operatives provide relatively stable 
employment and that the average period of service is 
quite long for each employee. This security of tenure is, 
of course, a factor that makes for peace of mind and free- 
dom from apprehension on the part of the employee. This 
in itself is almost enough to compensate for the fact that 
earnings are no higher and in some cases perhaps slightly 
lower than for corresponding positions in private indus- 
try. 

Nearly all co-operatives make a practice of granting 
sick leave and yearly vacations with pay. Most important 
of all is the helpful and co-operative atmosphere in which 
employees find their daily work. 


10 Monthly Labor Review, op. cit., p. 487. 
11 Jbid., p. 489. 
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Such data as are available regarding vacations, absence on account of 
illness, and occasional time off during working hours indicate that coop- 
erative associations are quite generous in their treatment of employees in 
these matters.!? 


Since Jacob Baker, Chairman of the President’s In- 
quiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, believes that 
within forty years the United States will find business di- 
vided among private, governmental, and co-operative en- 
terprise, with each having a substantial fraction of the 
whole,” it is, perhaps, not presuming too much to state 
that the opportunities for co-operative employment will 
increase.** 


12 [bid., p. 486. 
13 Failor, op. cit., p. 47. 


14 Factual discussion for which indebtedness is not otherwise acknowledged 
has been taken from the last-named pamphlet. 
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SHELTERING MIGRATORY AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABORERS IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST* 


JOE J. KING 
Farm Security Administration, Portland, Oregon 


@ Restoring the American way of life among the lowest 
income group of agricultural people—the migratory ag- 
ricultural laborers—is one of several ways in which the 
Farm Security Administration is contributing to the na- 
tional defense effort. This revitalizing of democratic 
means and beliefs among the most deeply depressed work- 
ers in the nation is as important a blow against totalita- 
rianism in one respect as the manufacture of tanks, guns, 
and munition is in another. 

Before discussing the manner in which Farm Security 
Administration is striving to carry out this function, we 
need to analyze the term “migrant.’” At the present time 
there are three broad classifications of migrant in the 
Pacific Northwest. First, there is the national defense 
migrant. He is flooding into the industrial centers of 
Puget Sound and Portland. His housing problems, in 
most instances, are acute; but for our purposes he may be 
eliminated. 

Second is the economic depression or settler type of 
migrant.* He is immortalized by the Grapes of Wrath. 
He is the individual who makes every effort to settle on 
the land and to obtain a farm. The housing problem of 


1 This paper was given at the Oregon Conference for Social Work, Portland, 
May 3, 1941, and with slight variations at the Northern section conference, Pacific 
Sociological Society, Gearhart, Oregon, May 9, 1941. 

2 John Blanchard, Caravans to the Northwest (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940). On page 3 Dr. Blanchard defines a migrant as “a person who changes 
his home.” 

8 Thelma D. Diener, Why Do People Move? (New York: Friendship Press, 
1940). 
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this type of migrant, too, is distressing ;* but for our pur- 
pose he may be eliminated. 

Third is the habitual migrant or the migratory agricul- 
tural laborer.® He is the individual who has been drifting 
for many years into the Pacific Northwest, harvesting 
crops, and moving on to other harvest areas. As a single 
man he is stereotyped as the bindle-stiff;° and as a family 
man,’ the migrant agricultural laborer. It is with this 
group that we are concerned. 

In scores of publications and on hundreds of lecture 
platforms various individuals have emphasized the fac- 
tors which focused attention on our migratory agricul- 
tural labor problems. They have stressed the seriousness 
of soil erosion, mechanization of agriculture,* develop- 
ment of intensive specialty crops, preponderance of births 
over deaths in the eastern Rocky Mountain area,° the 
growth of farm tenancy, unsound systems of land tenure, 
dwindling away of European markets for agricultural 
products, indiscriminate appeal for agricultural laborers 
by private employment agencies, letters from friends, 
glamourizing the West, and the entire Western movement 
in American culture. 

Even though these factors are well known, it is of con- 
siderable importance to pay special attention to the rapid 


4 Carl P. Heisig and Marion Clawson, Migration and Settlement on the Pacific 
Coast, Report No. 4, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in Co-operation with Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station and Farm 
Security Administration, January, 1941. 

5 Edith E. Lowry, Velma Shotwell, Helen White, Tales of Americans on Trek 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1940). 

6 John N. Webb, The Migratory-Casual Worker, WPA, Division of Social 
Research, Research Monograph VII, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937; also 
The Transient Unemployed, ibid., II, 1935. 

7 John N. Webb and Malcolm Brown, Migrant Families, WPA, Division of 
Social Research, Research Monograph XVIII, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. 

8 Technology on the Farm, a special report by an Interbureau Committee and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. The scores of studies by Dr. Paul S. Taylor, 
furthermore, are of high importance in this field. 


® Population reports, 1940, U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940-41. 
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mechanization of agriculture. Our farm economy is being 
industrialized. “Factories in the field” are becoming com- 
monplace.*® Wheat is not being harvested ; it is being man- 
ufactured. Crops are being gathered by machinery and 
gangs of men. Agriculture, instead of being the quiet, 
rustic economy of forty years ago, is growing complex, 
commercial, and corporate.** And with this growth is 
marching in the labor problem, the same general type of 
labor problem which besets modern industry. 

Here is a statistical background of this industrialization 
process. In eastern Oregon around Athena there are some 
16,000 acres of canning peas. These peas are harvested by 
machinery and by three eight-hour shifts, a virtual factory 
in the field. In Oregon in 1920 there were 3,070 tractors 
in use; by 1938 this figure had grown to 13,079." Experi- 
mentation is under way to develop a sugar beet topping 
machine. Hop growers cultivate their hop yards with 
headlight-equipped tractors for night driving. Small mul- 
tiple-use tractors are being introduced into the berry 
fields.** On every hand agriculture is being industrialized. 

Furthermore, specific spots in the Pacific Northwest 
are creating sharp agricultural labor demands during the 
harvest periods. In Nyssa, Oregon, 20,000 to 25,000 acres 
of sugar beets require 1,500 laborers, 50 per cent local. In 
Independence, Oregon, 20,000 acres of hops require 
10,000 laborers, 10 per cent local. Other similar spots, for 
example, are Driggs, Idaho, peas; Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, pears and apples; Auburn, Washington, berries and 


10 Carey McWilliams, Factories in the Field (Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1939). 

11 Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committees on Education and Labor, 
U.S. Senate, 76th Congress, “Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor.” Parts 
of the Report are on the Pacific Coast situation, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1940. 

12 The Tractor Industry in the United States (Chicago: Farm Equipment In- 
stitute, May, 1938). 


18 See country newspapers and farm machinery journals. 
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truck vegetables; Merrill, Oregon, potatoes; Yakima, 
Washington, hops, pears, and apples; Wilder, Idaho, su- 
gar beets.** 

For all these reasons—humanitarian, social, and eco- 
nomic—Congress saw fit to authorize the Farm Security 
Administration to introduce and to operate a migratory 
agricultural labor program."* The program is designed to 
achieve three broad objectives: (a) to provide sanitary 
and healthful living conditions for migrant agricultural 
labor; (b) to provide an adequate supply of farm labor 
for growers; and (c) to provide a social and cultural en- 
vironment wherein “homeless” folks may secure status, 
both in the community and in their personal aspects. The 
program, which originated in California, is not confined 
to the Pacific Northwest, but is also operating in South 
Carolina, Florida, Missouri, Texas, Arizona, and other 
states. 

The camp program may be conveniently broken into 
two main divisions: the mobile camp and the permanent 
camp. The mobile camp, as the name implies, moves from 
one agricultural labor-demand area to another. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest there are fourteen mobile camps, servic- 
ing 28 areas. These are tent camps, holding from 50 to 200 
families. Showers, laundry tubs, ironing rooms, medical 
clinic, community tent, piped water, sanitary toilets, tents 
and tent platforms are provided. Camp residents organize 
a camp council for self-government and usually pay 
twenty-five cents a week to this council. The only rent 
charged by FSA is two hours’ work per family each week. 
The camp staff consists of a manager, nurse, clerk, me- 
chanic, and semiskilled laborer. Camp residents keep the 
grounds clean. 

14 Unpublished data compiled, respectively, by the Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho State Employment Services. 


15M. R. Benedict, “The British Program for Farm Labor,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, 22:714-28, November, 1940. 
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The permanent camp is located in an area where the 
agricultural labor demand tends to be strong throughout 
the summer. In the Pacific Northwest permanent camps 
are to be found at Dayton, Oregon; Yakima, Washington; 
Granger, Washington; Walla Walla, Washington; Cald- 
well and Twin Falls, Idaho. In general, these camps have 
175 wooden one-room shelters, a community hall, a utility 
building, a medical clinic, a mattress factory, a machine 
shop, and an office. Permanent camps, like the mobile 
camps, also emphasize camp councils and self-govern- 
ment. The staff consists of a manager, assistant manager 
in charge of community activities, home management su- 
pervisor, nurse, clerk, mechanic, and two laborers. This 
year, for the first time, the camps are employing young 
sociology graduates as apprentices. It is hoped that an 
apprentice system will direct well-trained individuals into 
camp work. 

By way of conclusion, it must be reiterated that a revo- 
lution is sweeping American agriculture® as profound, 
complex, and devastating as the Industrial Revolution of 
the nineteenth century. The whole American farm “way- 
of-life” is involved in a bitter and relentless attack. 

The family-type farm is being shaken at its foundation. 
The Homestead Act of 1862 laid down the policy that the 
American farmer should own and work his farm. Tenancy 
was looked upon as a normal step to farm ownership, and 
farm laborers were expected to “push to the West” when 
they sought farm ownership. In 1910 the Commission on 
Country Life declared that the “American dream” of 
economic opportunity on the farm was still possible of at- 
tainment. But in the late ’twenties and ’thirties a change 
appeared. In 1937 the President’s Committee on Tenancy 
reported that, whereas in 1885 one quarter of our farmers 


16 Albert L. Meyers, Agriculture and the National Economy, U.S. Temporary 
National Economy Committee, Monograph No. 23, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1940-41. 
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were tenants, by 1935 the proportion had grown to about 
half.** The economists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture estimate that during the next 10 years as 
many as two million farm persons will be displaced by 
the introduction of machinery.** 

The “American dream” of economic opportunity on the 
farm is becoming a nightmare. Agricultural laborers, 
earning an average weekly income of between $13 and 
$15, are unable to save money with which to purchase a 
farm.**® The rungs of the ladder of success, in one sense of 
the term, are fast becoming bars. 

Farm Security Administration is certainly not “defeat- 
ist” on this problem. It is simply recognizing the facts, 
stating its ultimate objective as the decasualizing or stabi- 
lizing of migratory agricultural laborers, and determin- 
ing that in this world crisis our low-income agricultural 
labor groups will have an economic stake in the demo- 
cratic process.”° 

17 Farm Tenancy, Report of the President’s Committee, prepared under the 


Auspices of the National Resources Committee, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1937. 

18 Paul J. Johnstone, “Somewhere Else,” Land Policy Review, 2:1-9, Novem- 
ber-December, 1939. 

19 As yet unpublished data compiled by George B. Herington, Labor Relations 
Specialist in Region XI of Farm Security Administration, from registrations in 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho FSA Migratory Labor Camps. 

20 Hearings before the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migra- 
tion of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives, 76th Congress. “Interstate 
Migration,” all parts, particularly the Los Angeles and San Francisco hearings, 
also the “Report’”’ volumes of this Committee. The published materials by this 
Committee, better known as the Tolan Committee, are probably the most exhaus- 
tive on the problems of the Migratory Laborer in the United States. 
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@ In broad retrospect the march of technological change 
has appeared as a series of successive revolutionary inno- 
vations, at first affecting mechanical equipment itself, 
more recently transforming the arrangements by which 
such equipment is utilized.’ In the inventory of more sig- 
nificant technological changes the following should be 
listed: (1) increased use of eiectric power, (2) installa- 
tion of automatic machinery, (3) achievement of continu- 
ous flow production through serialization of labor proc- 
esses, (4) instrument control of machines. The progres- 
sive shift from steam to electrodynamic production has 
liberated both machines and workmen from the older in- 
flexible matrix of belts and overhead drive-shafts, permit- 
ting by the adjunction of individual electric motors to 
machines their more logical arrangement in terms of the 
larger plant configuration. This has imparted more and 
more organic qualities to the productive process and 
sharpened the imperative of comprehensive adjustments. 

Automatic machinery carries with it a large initial cap- 
ital investment, correlated with high fixed costs of in- 
terest, rent, and insurance. The recovery of these prior 
claims on production, at the same time keeping unit costs 
low, requires a speeding up of the entire process and has 
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1 No narrow technological determinism is intended; the writer’s methodologi- 
cal viewpoint can be briefly stated in terms of a theory of limitations. Instead of 
postulating high or one-to-one correlations between technology and other aspects 
R of culture, the former is conceived as imposing limits upon emergent and func- 
tioning societal mechanisms. This means that ranges are set by technology heyond 
which political, religious, familial, and legal variations destroy the integrative 
potentialities of the existing type of technology. See R. Thurnwald, “Spell of 
Limited Possibilities,’ American Sociological Review, 2:195-203, 1937; same 
author, Black and White in East Africa, London, 1935, Ch. VII; A. Goldenweiser, 
History, Psychology and Culture, New York, 1933, Part II; W. Firey, “Delimited 
Variability in the Organization of Customary Behavior,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 25 :140-49, 1940. 
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etched in sharp relief the element of time-dependency in 
the articulation of industrial processes. Time is replacing 
labor and materials as the chief basis for computing costs. 
The social as well as pecuniary costs of such a technology 
hinges upon the ability of society to maintain its inherent 
rhythms. 

The latest devices which research has contributed to 
our technological repertoire have further accelerated the 
momentums in industry. For example, in the field of ma- 
chine construction the use of carboloy tools of great hard- 
ness has imparted more speed to operations. Roller instead 
of friction bearings have upped rates of production even 
further. Improvements in paints, varnishes, and lacquers, 
particularly the perfecting of cellulose lacquers, have cut 
down time required to finish a motor car (through reduc- 
ing drying time to 25 minutes) to a few hours, with attend- 
ant savings on inventories and storage space.’ 

Savings in any area of industry, whether they ensue 
from technical devices or managerial inventions, may be 
returned as consumption power to investors or to workers, 
or they may be used for plant expansion and the creation 
of new industries such as television, panoramas, aviation, 
and air conditioning. To the extent that the latter occurs, 
these savings are translated into new costs which can be 
met only by maintaining the industrial pace which origi- 
nally produced them. Otherwise, technological change 
becomes a meaningless waste of labor and materials. 

While these developments have rapidly displaced 
thousands of workers, at the same time they have tremen- 
dously enhanced the technical importance of individual 
and units of workers who remain employed. Failure of 
workers to perform allotted functions with appropriate 
simultaneity, succession, and duration becomes a cumula- 


2 David Weintraub, Technology and Capital Formation, National Research 
Project, W.P.A., 1939, pp. 10 ff. 
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tive loss transmitted throughout the system, which applies 
to workers in cocatenated industries as well as to those 
within a single plant. Under such conditions, withheld 
effort on the part of the worker and/or failure to sustain 
effort are effectually commensurate with sabotage. 

In the last few years industrial changes have taken a 
bent which would seem to modify this worker-depend- 
ence, since they have been less revolutionary and more in 
the nature of perfecting existing machinery. The main 
transformation has been the installation of large-capacity 
equipment and “topping” devices, with smaller capital 
costs per unit capacity. Some additional saving has been 
achieved by the “drive right” principle, the discovery 
that a single electric motor suffices to drive a multiple- 
machine unit. While this may mitigate the exigencies of 
overhead costs, it simultaneously amplifies rather than 
curtails the salient importance of individual workers by 
multiplying the deleterious consequences of their defec- 
tions and increasing breakdown costs. Where speeds are 
high and standards of accuracy are measured in thous- 
andths of inches, the use of larger capacity units may mul- 
tiply losses accruing through miscalculation in setting ma- 
chinery, from hundreds to thousands of units in an hour’s 
time. 

Accompanying the utilization of many-unit capacity 
machines is found an increasing reliance upon instrument 
measuring and control oi machinery in place of the older 
manual control. This involves the multiple and co-ordi- 
nate use of gauges and levers. Strength, stamina, and en- 
durance lose their relevance to such production methods, 
while sustained attention, correct perception, quick reac- 
tion, and general intelligence assume prime significance 
in the stock of traits required of labor. The omnipotence 
of the worker at these junctions in the industrial process 
at once is obvious; throwing a lever a fraction of a minute 
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too early or late may ruin thousands of dollars’ worth of 
material; “reving up” a new turbine beyond its load ca- 
pacity can quickly put it out of commission; failure to 
make appropriate adjustments in the automatic lubricat- 
ing systems of power machinery may entail loss of thous- 
ands of dollars. 

The logic of these trends converges in incontrovertible 
demonstration of the hypervulnerability of modern tech- 
nology to sabotage both passive and active. Damage to ma- 
chines and materials is accomplished with ease and in 
many cases absolutely defies detection. The distinction 
between technical errors and deliberate sabotage is a 
blurred one, and both are equally costly. The psychologi- 
cal concomitants mediating the worker’s overt perform- 
ance more than ever before must receive the attention of 
those seeking to preserve industrial discipline and main- 
tain technological advances. 

The application of coercive social controls such as ar- 
bitrary commands, reprimands, fines, discharge, and 
threats of these recourses to the achievement of industrial 
conformities is fraught with the greatest dangers. Covert 
aggression associated with forced conformity is too easily 
transmuted into lowered productivity, breakage, and 
spoilage. Organized resistances can be detected and 
handled by management, but under the newer technology 
resistance need not take an organized form in order to 
exert a crippling effect.* The costs of more aggressive ac- 
tion in the form of strikes is too well known to document 
here. 

8 Sabotage has been a continuous problem in Russian industry since the incep- 
tion of the Soviet regime. There is little accurate evidence that it has been organ- 
ized. For disinterested observation, attesting to sabotage on projects which he 
engineered, see John Littlepage, Red Gold, New York, 1938, Ch. X. Evidence 
gathered by American investigators pointed to the presence of sabotage in Soviet 
industry but excluded the possibility of its being organized; John Dewey, et al., 
Not Guilty, New York, 1938, Ch. XXIII. For an excellent informal account of the 
growing reliance of international espionage organizations upon a decentralized 


type of sabotage, see Jan Valtin, Out of the Night (New York: Alliance Press, 
1940). 
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The spell of Taylor and scientific management has been 
strong in American industry. His conception of labor con- 
trol is epitomized in his famous injunctions to a putative 
steel worker named Schmidt: 


. .. you will do exactly as this man tells you tomorrow, from morning 
till night. When he tells you to pick up a pug and walk, you pick it up and 
you walk, and when he tells you to sit down and rest, you sit down. You 
do that straight through the day. And what’s more, no back talk. Now a 
high-priced man does just what he is told to do and no back talk. Do you 
understand that ?4 


The doctrine of scientific management rested upon as- 
sumptions that production control could be attained by 
the atomistic segregation, timing, and standardizing of 
overt movements made by machine operators. It neither 
postulated nor attempted to compute organizational as- 
pects of human behavior. Social control in the Taylor sys- 
tem was called functional foremanship, with power vested 
in the shop foreman, who held paternalistic or tyrannical 
sway over robotlike workers. Not only did he combine the 
functions of administration, specific technical guidance, 
and personnel arbitration in his own person, but he also 
perpetuated all the bombastic traditions of the gang boss 
who drove coolie and immigrant labor across the plains. 

The ghost of Taylor still stalks in American industry, 
but it is growing apparent that this management orienta- 
tion is a flagrant anomaly in power-age technology. Today 
management is beginning to talk softly to worker 
Schmidt, which cannot be ascribed entirely to malefic de- 
signs of New Deal personalities. The demands for new 
methods of social control to enlist the loyalties of labor 
emanate from too many varied sources, in some cases from 
management itself, to give this trend the complexion of 
political high jinks. It is better related to a direct or sym- 


4F. W. Taylor, Principles of Scientific Management (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1911), p. 46. 
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bolic recognition that worker Schmidt is no longer an 
automaton but that he is a complex creature full of crea- 
tive touch-springs who in the new technological setting 
cannot be manipulated to the ends of management by the 
simple administration of pain and pleasure in varying 
amounts.° 

There is no indication of any noteworthy abatement in 
the swift pace of technological change in our culture. The 
proliferation of research laboratories in the United States 
from 300 in 1920 to 2,200 in 1938, together with a 700 per 
cent increase in annual expenditures for the development 
of new products and processes during the same period, 
bears ample testimony to this fact. The generalized so- 
cietal reaction to this technological dynamic has been sim- 
ilar to the adjustments occurring within industry. Our 
cultural arrangements have lost much of their specificity, 
rendering it exceedingly difficult to define them in terms 
of the attributes of folkways, mores, and institutions, i.e., 
uniformity, formality, and persistence." They have ac- 
quired extreme flexibility and indeterminism in the face 
of day-to-day changes and wide occupational and geo- 
graphic diversity. Correspondingly, while generalized 
policy tends to emanate from centralized authority, con- 
trol at the point of contact between the policy and local 
areas has been delegated to administrators and leaders en- 
joying extensive discretionary powers. This is best seen in 
the growth of administrative law.® 


5 See Report on Economic Significance of Technological Progress, Committee 
of Society of Industrial Engineers, New York, 1933; Walter Polakov, The Power 
Age, New York, 1933, Ch. IX; Henderson, Economic Consequences of Power, 
New York, 1931, Ch. III; M. Cooke and P. Murray, Organized Labor and Produc- 
tion, New York, 1940, Ch. VI; address by William Green before Taylor Society 
and Managements Division of the American Society of Engineers, New York, 
Dec. 3, 1925. 

6 David Weintraub, of. cit., p. 17; see also William Hamor’s reports on re- 
search, issued by the Mellon Institute for 1938 and 1940. 

7THoward Odum, “Notes on the Technicways in Contemporary Society,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. II, June, 1937; Alice Davis, “Time and the 
Technicways,” Social Forces, Vol. XIX, December, 1940; George Day, “Folkways 
and Stateways in Soviet Russia,” Sociology and Social Research, 23: 334-44, 1939. 

8 A. B. Wolfe, “Will and Reason in Economic Life,” Journal of Social Philos- 
ophy, 1936; Milton Konvitz, “Administrative Law and Democracy,” ibid., 1938. 
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The restricted subjectivism which is the prerogative of 
administrators and social specialists, as in the case of the 
industrial worker, can pay societal dividends only when 
complemented by general intelligence, persistent effort, 
and loyalty. Here, too, is raised the question as to the effi- 
cacy of coercive control of such personnel, since there can 
be no evaluation of their success or failure in terms of 
precedent or catalogues of rules. 

At the same time, the deposition of specialists and ad- 
ministrators as rule makers has placed a great strain upon 
the lines of responsibility between them and general pol- 
icy-forming agencies. They are even more remotely re- 
moved from the masses to whom they ultimately owe alle- 
giance. One of the most outstanding needs crystallized by 
technological trends is for a system of agencies to control 
the abuse of these amplified powers and to provide redress 
for individuals injured as a consequence of their illegal 
use. 








EARMARKS OF PROPAGANDA 
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@ Propaganda is becoming so prevalent that people are 
growing doubtful about what to believe and what not to 
believe. Propaganda is becoming so subtle that the aver- 
age person does not recognize it until after he has been 
hoodwinked, and perhaps not even then. 

In a democratic country special interests have devel- 
oped high-powered public relations departments and use 
skillful techniques for getting the people to believe what 
is in line with the welfare of these interests, even though 
such beliefs lead the public to work against its own prog- 
ress. In totalitarian states the nation develops Ministries 
of Propaganda. These Ministries are supported by a na- 
tional censorship that prevents the people from hearing 
or learning about those happenings which the Ministries 
decide the people should not know. 

What is propaganda? The term is used in many senses. 
Some years ago Frederick E. Lumley isolated about thirty 
different meanings of the term that were in use. These 
vary from a two-worded definition such as “planned sug- 
gestion” to complicated descriptions involving a number 
of different aspects of propaganda such as (1) its origins, 
(2) the interests involved, (3) the methods employed, (4) 
the content that is spread about, and (5) the results accru- 
ing.’ 

Historically, propaganda began as methods of propa- 
gating and spreading ideas. In 1622 Pope Gregory XV 
set up an organization “for the propagation of the faith.” 
Hence propaganda began as a setting forth of ideas in a 
favorable light regarding some phase of life. It was one- 
sided but honest and sincere. 


1 Frederick E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace (New York: The Century 
Co., 1934), p. 44. 
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For the purposes of this discussion propaganda today 
may be defined as (1) a one-sided presentation of an idea 
or a program. It is a part of the truth presented as the 
whole truth. (2) Propaganda ranges from the uninten- 
tional to the highly intentional, as Doob has emphasized.’ 
It may spring from such an earnest belief in a given cause 
that it sees only favorable arguments. Or, if it is aware of 
unfavorable arguments, it honestly views them as not 
worth mentioning. However, propaganda may represent 
any of the intermediate degrees between honest misrepre- 
sentation, as I have just explained it, and deliberate falsifi- 
cation of the facts. The defense of special interests, of 
greedy aims, of the exercise of power may lead some per- 
sons to go to extremes and even to diabolical lengths in de- 
structive propaganda efforts. The motivation may run the 
gamut from honesty and sincerity to subtle machinations. 
(3) It is primarily subjective and personal. It is subjec- 
tive rather than objective, resting on rationalization. It is 
the personification of special interests which people iden- 
tify as their own interests. Hence, it is unscientific except 
as it manipulates or hires science to twist figures in sup- 
port of its own wishful thinking. (4) Propaganda carries 
with it the implicit idea that it has done all the thinking 
that is necessary. It believes that its subjects have nothing 
to do but to accept its conclusions. Propaganda calls for 
the closed mind on the part of its listeners or readers. 

At this point a distinction between propaganda and ed- 
ucation may be made. By contrast education seeks to stim- 
ulate the open mind. It presents facts, not on one side of a 
question, but on all sides, and encourages the pupil to 
think about them all, to weigh them all, to set up standards 
of thought for judging the relative merits of data, and to 
arrive at his own conclusions, which in turn are to be 
viewed as tentative, and final only until new facts are pre- 


2 Lawrence W. Doob, Propaganda (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1935), Chapter VI. 
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sented or until the basic scene and standards change. Edu- 
cation is an all-sided presentation of data, carried on hon- 
estly, objectively, and with the idea of opening minds and 
encouraging them to arrive at tentative conclusions of 
their own. 

The present situation regarding propaganda constitutes 
a far-reaching social problem. People are becoming so 
aware that propaganda is omnioperative that large num- 
bers are growing skeptical of everything that they read or 
hear. Some are like the woman who says that when she 
discovers something is propaganda she drops it promptly 
into the wastebasket.* She regards propaganda as poison. 
However, she might do better than to drop it in the waste- 
basket. She might analyze and expose it, and thus protect 
other people as well as herself. 

A college student says: “I can’t believe anything any 
more. Propaganda is so subtle today that I can’t recognize 
it.” An older person says: “People are so gullible that a 
clever propagandist can put almost anything over on 
them.” From cynicism to gullibility is a long jump. The 
sins of the propagandist are many. 

Neither of the two afore-mentioned persons is to be 
considered as an acceptable example. The younger of the 
two persons needs to tackle the problem of propaganda’s 
subtleties, analyze them, and help people to determine 
what is true and what is false. The older person has gener- 
alized too quickly. Perhaps the gullible people are chiefly 
those who want to be fooled, or those who have not yet 
learned to recognize the tricks of the propagandist, but 
certainly not everybody all the time. 

The earmarks of propaganda range from the recogniz- 
able to the unrecognizable. Without attempting to set up 
a scale for measuring the recognizability of propaganda 
techniques, an exhibit will be set forth here which will 


8 As reported in the June, 1941, issue of Propaganda Analysis. 
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begin with some of the more evident marks of propaganda 
and end with some of the least discernible. 

For purposes of comparison the seven devices of propa- 
ganda as set forth by the Institute of Propaganda Analy- 
sis may be mentioned here. These are: (1) name calling, 
(2) use of glittering generalities, (3) testimonials, (4) 
the transfer device, (5) plain folks device, (6) card stack- 
ing, and (7) bandwagon technique.* 

Doob has enunciated several methods of propaganda at 
some length.° Stated incompletely, these are: (1) making 
the stimulus-situation stand out by repetition and simplifi- 
cation; (2) revealed, delayed, and concealed suggestion; 
(3) arousing related interests; (4) securing a desired pre- 
disposing integration of attitudes; (5) arousing an auxil- 
iary submissive attitude toward the stimulus situation; 
(6) using negative suggestion in counter-propaganda; 
and (7) persuasion. These methods may be compared 
with the classification which follows. 


I 


(1) Among the more easily recognizable earmarks of 
propaganda is unguarded enthusiasm. The person who is 
wholly enthusiastic in behalf of an idea or a project is 
likely to be blind to some of its weaknesses, and to be so 
desirous of having it accepted that he unintentionally 
gives a one-sided presentation of it. 

The enthusiastic advocate is likely to use superlatives 
with frequency. Enthusiasm is not to be condemned but 
to be used discriminately. Superlatives are useful terms 
provided they are applied only after an objective exami- 
nation and a real comparison have been made. 

(2) Sentiment easily identifies itself with one aspect.or 
another of life and leads its proponent into propagandist 
ways. Love has been accused often of being blind, that is, 


4 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 1:5-7 (November, 1937). 
5 Doob, op. cit., pp. 413-17. 
. 
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of being a blind advocate or exponent. It overlooks weak- 
nesses. It excuses known faults. It thinks and acts one- 
sidedly, and hence in such connections it plays the role 
of a propagandist. 

In fields such as politics, propaganda uses what have 
been called “folksy” terms. It makes appeals in terms of 
“mother, home, and heaven.” It identifies its heroes with 
the often-forgotten common man. 

(3) Propaganda frequently assumes an intolerant air 
or tone. It is a bold and, sometimes, a brutal advocate. It 
knows what is right, and woe to him who disagrees. If you 
do not accept its dictates, you are made to feel that you are 
an imbecile. Your status goes down, way down. If you dis- 
agree, you are a “Red,” or someone else who is considered 
at the time and place a reprobate. Not only is it one-sided, 
but it recognizes no other side that is worth mentioning. 

(4) The use of generalities applied to particulars is 
propaganda. The one-sided or particularistic view is pre- 
sented as though it were the whole picture. The phrase, 
everybody is doing it, does not mean what it says. It signi- 
fies as a rule that a minority have adopted some line of be- 
havior, but by claiming universality for some type of ac- 
tion, the arguments all appear to be on one side. No nega- 
tive view is allowed to come to the surface. 

A difficulty with the generalities type of propaganda is 
that you cannot pin it down anywhere very well. Its bases 
are often very elusive. “Everybody” may not include any 
of your friends. It may refer to no well-known persons, 
but merely to a few insignificant and unheard-of individ- 
uals. 

An advertisement showing a picture of a young man in 
uniform, who is quoted: “With us it’s—-————_[a certain 
brand of cigarettes], suggests that all soldiers use this 
brand, which everyone knows to be false. This misuse of 
generality is common in advertisements. 
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(5) Wholesale condemnation is an earmark of propa- 
ganda. To condemn entirely indicates that one has viewed 
a situation one-sidedly. No condemned person is so bad 
that there is nothing to be said for his side of the case. 
Every crime has some extenuating circumstances if you 
can believe even slightly the arguments of criminal law- 
yers in behalf of their clients. Wholesale condemnation 
is an absolutist position which is hard to support in a 
world of changing personalities subjected to a limitless 
variety of bombarding stimuli. Wholesale condemnation 
indicates that feelings are in complete charge of reason. 

(6) The use of pressure is an evidence of propaganda. 
Either an individual can exert pressure on his group or a 
group can exert pressure on an individual executive or ad- 
ministrator. 

The ways of propaganda have multiplied because of the 
rise of powerful pressure groups. The latter expend vast 
sums of money for articles in the newspapers which mis- 
lead people. When moved by an overwhelming greed or 
by a deep sense of having been treated unjustly, they will 
go to great lengths in their one-sided presentations. When 
propaganda is promoted by high pressure, by a lobby that 
has a million dollars at its disposal, by unscrupulous 
greed, by the ablest legal talent, by violence and hatred, 
then it becomes indescribably dangerous to society. 


II 


The foregoing exhibit of the more easily recognized 
earmarks of propaganda could but will not be extended. 
However, some of the more difficult methods to recognize 
will now be considered. There is a gradual transition from 
the more easily recognized to less easily discovered ear- 
marks, and no line of demarcation can be drawn. 

(7) Beware of insinuation, especially if it suggests be- 
havior that reflects adversely on the character of some- 
body. Insinuation is a subtle form of propaganda, for it 
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seems to say more than it actually does. It implies what is 
not wholly true. Moreover, it becomes exaggerated in the 
telling and repeating. 

Insinuation centers attention on a harmless point while 
putting over a vicious one. The report, “I saw Mr. X out 
walking with a young lady Sunday afternoon [ Mr. X is 
a married man],” is an example of this common type of 
propaganda. There may be no harm, of course, in the 
event as stated; but there is the damaging thought, which 
may be entirely without foundation, that Mr. X is desert- 
ing his wife for another woman. 

Said a lawyer to a jury, pointing to the opposing law- 
yer: “What, that little shrimp, I could put him in my 
pocket.” The attempt is to belittle the opponent’s argu- 
ment. But when his turn came, the diminutive defense 
counsel retorted: “If the prosecuting attorney put me in 
his pocket, he would have more brains in his pocket than 
he has in his head.” Here one insinuation was met by an 
equally good one, and belittling propaganda met belit- 
tling propaganda of equal force, if not greater force, be- 
cause it represented a turn of the tables. 

(8) Another evidence of propaganda is found in con- 
cealed sources. Journalistic ethics now require that, when 
special appeals are made in the news columns, they must 
bear the label, “paid advertisement,” in order that the 
public may know that the proposal has particular spon- 
sors. 

The difference between propaganda and advertisement 
may be clarified at this point. An advertisement usually 
gives the name of the advertiser, and the reader knows 
that here is a statement by some firm trying to sell its prod- 
uct. On the other hand, propaganda may cover up its ori- 
gins. An appeal may be signed: “A Committee for the 
Protection of Bullfrogs.” No names are given. They can- 
not be learned easily; but, when finally ferreted out, they 
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turn out to be the unknown hirelings of a special interest, 
instead of public-spirited, widely known exponents of 
humane behavior. 

(9) A public speaker whom I know always begins an 
address by presenting the arguments on the side in which 
he does not believe. You can tell what his conclusions will 
be as soon as he begins, for he follows the same pattern in 
every important address. The method is deceptive, but in 
this case unintentionally so. It gives the impression that 
the speaker is exceedingly fair, and that he is looking at 
both sides of a question. The catch is that he is looking at 
both sides from one side only. His presentation of the side 
in which he does not believe is not so full and fair as of 
the side that he advocates. Presenting both sides from one 
side is a not easily recognizable form of propaganda. It 
does not present the pros and cons from a third viewpoint, 
namely, the wholly objective, which is the basis of sound 
education. 

(10) Artistic inconsistency is another expression of 
propaganda. How many times has a picture of a beautiful 
girl been utilized in the service of some advertised item 
which makes no contribution to beauty. The use of gor- 
geous-appearing flowers is a common resort of the adver- 
tisers of many products which have nothing whatever to 
do with nature’s embellishments. What is the connection 
between red, red roses and whiskey? The theory is that 
beautiful works of art create a delightful atmosphere 
which will and does charm the observer, and that the 
charmed observer will transform a part of his pleasure 
into a favorable reaction toward the commercial product 
being advertised. 

(11) The non sequitur argument is a bold attempt on an 
intellectual label to put over an idea on an unsuspecting 
individual or public. Often assertiveness or positiveness 
is used to cover up the hidden fallacy. In the presidential 
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campaign of 1940 Mr. Willkie was accused of being too 
dynamic, whereas the presidency calls for a judicial mind. 
This statement obscures the fact that the president is not 
a judge but an executive and a doer. Likewise, President 
Roosevelt was charged with favoring communism because 
he did not interfere to put an end to a particular strike. 

(12) The doctoring of facts is a well-known device of 
the propagandist, but it is difficult to recognize because 
facts are changed in such a way that the change is not rec- 
ognizable to anyone not an expert in the given field. The 
coloration of news in the press is done with such a deli- 
cate hand that the uninitiated cannot detect the transfor- 
mations. No one can be well informed on more than a few 
specialties, and hence he is subject to being misled by un- 
noticeable but vital changes in the facts. However, in a 
democracy the truth later if not sooner will come out, but 
perhaps not until irreparable damage has been done by 
the unscrupulous propagandist. 

(13) A reputable mouthpiece is often secured to make 
a disreputable statement. The fact that senator so and so 
or governor so and so makes an assertion, especially if the 
eminent person belongs to one’s political party or econom- 
ic school of thought, is adequate to secure acceptance of 
what may turn out to be a piece of forgery. Not that the 
senator or governor is deliberately guilty, for he may have 
been misled by his desire to repay an obligation. Most 
people forget that an authority in one specialty is not ipso 
facto an authority in any other field. 

(14) The most unrecognizable piece of propaganda is 
that in which the opposition is led to assume a compromis- 
ing position. A worthy candidate is induced to befriend a 
helpless woman, who turns out to be a disreputable char- 
acter in whose company the candidate is caught. The mere 
reporting of such an association is damaging. 
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In war a belligerent can lead the enemy into the acci- 
dental killing of one of the belligerent’s citizens. A pow- 
erful propagandist movement can be inaugurated against 
the enemy, both for its wanton violation of international 
law and for its flagrant insult of an honest people and a 
respectable government. This practice of deliberately 
creating “incidents” of untoward nature is pursued all too 
often by a government wishing to whip up its lethargic 
citizens to a fighting fury. 

(15) One of the most difficult methods to detect is the 
use of censorship. The propagandist suppresses as much 
as he can that is detrimental to his cause. If his subjects 
cannot learn the facts, they cannot be critical. 

A totalitarian dictator can regulate the attitudes of his 
people partly by telling them only that which reflects fa- 
vorably on himself and his policies. A dictator, however, 
can go only so far in his suppression of news. After the 
Japanese military leaders have reported to the people of 
Japan about one victory after another that they have won, 
for four years, and after the people have been fed on the 
weaknesses of the Chinese for four years, the Japanese 
people begin to suspect that important and disturbing 
facts have been kept from them. Otherwise, why isn’t the 
war over? Censorship can go only so far before it begins 
to arouse suspicion against the propagandists who wield it. 

Censorship has been called the opposite of propaganda. 
But it has to be used by somebody, and who is this some- 
body if not one interested in propaganda. 


III 


Again, the exhibit has been incomplete. 

The earmarks presented are but samples. The propa- 
gandist of the intentional type rarely uses any one method 
by itself. He usually combines two or more propaganda 
techniques and, consequently, makes his propaganda dou- 
bly or trebly effective. 
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What are the effects of looking for earmarks of propa- 
ganda? Some people will grow more cynical. Their feel- 
ing of helplessness will increase. Or they will be so defi- 
nitely on the outlook for propaganda that they will cease 
being normal. They will always be suspicious. 

A larger and more wholesome reaction will come to 
those who view the matter in its total aspect. If the search 
for the negative and destructive becomes an end in itself, 
it leads to personality distortion. The effects upon person- 
ality of such a search by itself are described at length by 
Bruce L. Smith.® An eagle eye for the earmarks of propa- 
ganda leads to but one conclusion—that all is wrong with 
the world. An adequate safeguard is at hand, however, 
in keeping the search for truth uppermost. If the lookout 
for propaganda is kept subservient to the larger whole of 
truth seeking, deleterious effects on personality will be 
avoided. 

Propaganda is good or bad, depending on whose in- 
terests it favors. If it favors your interests, you are likely to 
call it good; but, if it undermines or destroys your in- 
terests, it is bad. A more scientific approach would be to 
question the worthiness of all propaganda according to the 
degree of its one-sidedness. Even a slightly one-sided pres- 
entation of a worth-while cause may be questioned if such 
a presentation keeps a more worth-while cause from get- 
ting a fair hearing. 

Instead of calling propaganda good or bad, it might be 
better to refer to it in degrees of all-sided, objective pres- 
entation. When all sides, all the pros and cons, of a pro- 
posal are presented with complete objectivity, then propa- 
ganda reaches the zero mark and education the 100 per 
cent level. 


6 Bruce L. Smith, “Propaganda Analysis and the Science of Democracy,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 5:250-59 (June, 1941). 
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PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


As this issue goes to press, the Pacific Sociological Society is holding its 
Thirteenth Annual Session at The University of Southern California, 
December 29 and 30, 1941, meeting concurrently with the Pacific Coast 
Economic Association. Since its establishment in 1929 the Society has 
grown from a small group of sociologists, located principally in southern 
California, to a membership of more than one hundred, covering the 
Pacific area west of the Rocky Mountains. 

That the war has entered the thinking of the sociologists is evidenced 
by the topics discussed. Jesse F. Steiner, in his presidential address, is 
discussing ““A Sociologist Looks at War.’ Two afternoon sessions are 
devoted to phases of the war and to the postwar period. After World 
War I]—What? is the theme of the first afternoon session, with a paper 
on “The Sociologist’s Role in Postwar Community Studies” by Charles 
N. Reynolds of Stanford University and another on “Creative Peace 
Making” by Clarence M. Case of The University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Problems of Postwar Reconstruction is the theme for the second 
afternoon session, which is held jointly with the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association. George W. Zinke, Occidental College, is scheduled to dis- 
cuss “Business Confidence as a Factor in Postwar Reconstruction,” and 
Elon H. Moore, University of Oregon, will deal with “Postwar Re- 
construction as Viewed by a Sociologist.”” These subjects were selected 
prior to the entrance of the United States in World War II. Their timeli- 
ness is evidenced by subsequent developments. 

The morning sessions are devoted to research reports, covering various 
subjects, as follows: ‘Social Processes in Pioneering” by Fred R. Yoder, 
State College of Washington; “Changing Trends in the Growth of 
Metropolitan Communities” by F. A. Conrad, University of Arizona; 
“Cultural Genesis of the Youth Problem” by Paul H. Landis, State 
College of Washington; “An Empirical Test of the Theory of Fugitive 
Behavior” by Joel V. Berreman, Stanford University; and “Head Hunt- 
ing in Formosa: A Culture Pattern” by William Kirk, Pomona College. 

During a relaxation period, Ray E. Baber, Pomona College, will pre- 
sent colored motion pictures of native Indian life in Guatemala and ruins 
of the Maya Empire in Guatemala. During each session ample time is 
provided for informal discussions, the luncheon periods are left free for 
informal gatherings, and a reception for all members is given by the 
Sociology Staff of The University of Southern California at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. M. H. Neumeyer. 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS ITEMS 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

Dr. H. F. Angus, Head of the Department of Economics, Political 
Science, and Sociology, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
1941-42 school year to serve in an advisory capacity to the Department of 
External Affairs at Ottawa. His courses in government are taught by 
Dr. W. J. Brockelbank, formerly of the University of Kansas. Professor 
J. A. Crumb teaches the course in social statistics. The general course in 
sociology, formerly available only to upper division students, has been 
opened to sophomores. Dr. C. W. Topping was visiting professor at 
Queen’s University, Ontario, last summer, and is now acting as second- 
in-command of the Officers’ Training Corps in addition to his regular 
duties. 


University of Washington, Seattle. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum of the University of North Carolina has 
been appointed Walker-Ames Professor for the spring quarter, 1942, and 
Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, will teach in the summer 
session. Dr. Jesse F. Steiner will serve as visiting professor at Stanford 
University. 

Doctors Joseph Cohen and Elton Guthrie have been promoted from 
instructors to assistant professors, Dr. Svend Riemer from acting assist- 
ant professor to assistant professor, and Dr. Calvin F. Schmid from asso- 
ciate to full professor. Mr. David Carpenter and Mr. Frank Miyamoto 
have been appointed full-time members of the teaching staff. Mr. Felix 
Moore has resigned to accept a position with the Census Bureau, and 
Mr. Paul K. Hatt, a teaching fellow for two years, teaches sociology at 
the University of Utah. 

Governor Langlie appointed Dr. Norman S. Hayner to direct a survey 
of four state penal and correctional institutions. He is assisted by Doc- 
tors Steiner and Cohen and four graduate students. 

The Alpha Kappa Delta chapter has established two $15 prizes in 
honor of Dr. Howard B. Woolston to be awarded each year to graduate 
and undergraduate students who submit the best reports of independent 
research. Materials pertaining to the Puget Sound Area will soon be on 
display in the Social Exhibits Hall. 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 

Associate Professor Caroline Hendricks has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of Dean of Women. Dr. Rex Skidmore, recently a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has joined the sociology staff as instructor. 
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A research bulletin, dealing with the rate at which conveniences are 
going into the homes of people in selected communities in Utah, is under 
preparation by the Department of Rural Sociology. Functional aspects 
of Utah’s grouping of village populations are receiving attention in this 
study. 

The Division of Social Work is showing a healthy growth. Mr. E. C. 
Bergeson, who has made extensive field studies of social conditions in the 
state, is now an instructor in social work; and Miss Leah Brunk, a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago School of Social Work Administration, 
will teach during the winter and spring quarters. 


Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 

A new course on Social and Economic Institutions is offered jointly by 
the departments of Sociology and Economics, designed to give an in- 
tegrative point of view in the social sciences. Dr. W. C. Smith was a 
member of the Hazen Conference on Student Guidance and Counseling, 
held at Qualicum Beach, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, during 
the first week in August. 


University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Dr. E. D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural Sociology in the College of 
Agriculture, participated in a discussion of tenure problems and policies 
at a joint session of rural sociologists and agricultural economists held in 
New York, December 29, and will present a paper on Arizona Popula- 
tion Patterns at the annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dallas, Texas, in January. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


Sociology and Anthropology have been organized into one department 
with Dr. Knight Dunlap as acting chairman. Sociology courses are of- 
fered by Doctors Constantine Panunzio and Leonard Bloom, and the 
anthropology courses are given by Doctors Ralph Beals and Harry 
Hoijer. Dr. Bloom has recently been added to the staff, coming from 
Kent University in Ohio. Dr. Panunzio taught in Harvard University 
during the summer session. 


Chapman College, Los Angeles. 


Dean Walter S. Hertzog, Head of the Sociology Department, reports 
that recent graduates in sociology have taken positions in social welfare 
agencies, Whittier State School, teaching and coaching occupations, and 
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in newspaper work. Four are continuing studies in the Graduate School 
of Social Work at The University of Southern California, and two have 
entered the army. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Fifty students are enrolled in the classes of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, of whom eighteen are majors in sociology. Two recent graduates are 
doing graduate work in the University of North Carolina. 


Uniwersity of Redlands, California. 

Dr. Glen E. Carlson taught at the New York State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, during the summer session. Miss Helen Ferris, the new Dean 
of Women, is giving two courses in sociology. Sociology majors spend 
part of their senior year in social agencies to get practical field experience. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


EFFECTS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM ON PRICES, WAGES, AND 
PROFITS. By Meyer Jacosstein and Harotp G. Moutton. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1941, Pamphlet No. 29, pp. 43. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN CHICAGO, 1833 TO 1893. 
By James Brown. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xv 
+-183. 


INTRA-URBAN MOBILITY IN OMAHA. By Workers of the Writers’ Pro- 
gram, Work Projects Administration, Nebraska. Nebraska Writers’ Proj- 
ect, 1941, pp. vi-+-15. 


READING GUIDE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS. By Epcar Bruce 
Wes.tey. Washington, D.C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 
Bulletin Number 17, September, 1941, pp. 153. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF NEW SETTLERS IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, 
WASHINGTON. By Cart F. Reuss and Lioyp H. Fisuer. State Col- 
lege of Washington (Pullman): Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 397, February, 1941, pp. 48. 


This is a survey of the problems faced by new settlers in the farming 
region known as Yakima, with background characteristics of the settlers, 
the kinds of adjustments required, and the economic conditions of the 
valley that make adjustments difficult. 
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THE PRISON COMMUNITY. By Donato Ciemmer. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940, pp. xi+-341. 

The author of this interesting account of behavior in an Illinois peni- 
tentiary is a sociologist officially employed by the Illinois Division of the 
Criminologist. His duties have brought him into intimate contact with 
every phase of prison life and into close, confidential relations with many 
prisoners. The early chapters are devoted to a description of the prison 
community as a normally organized social group. Then follows an analy- 
sis of the social behavior of convicts in the strained relations which result 
from the arbitrary selection of the members of the group and the arbi- 
trary rules of conduct under which they live. It is in this material that 
the author has made his major contribution to penology. The reader will 
recognize his sociological antecedents and predilections in the concepts he 
calls into play in his discussion. In fact, on occasion the reader may ask 
himself whether these concepts “flow out of” these data or whether they 
have simply been “applied to” the data. 

Much of the material is—quite naturally—social pathological in char- 
acter and reveals clearly the difficulty in maintaining any sort of “nat- 
ural,” “normal,” or “wholesome” social relations in a prison. Many pri- 
soners contributed materials for the study, and several inventories and 
attitude scales were used. There is a well-selected glossary of terms from 
prison argot. The volume is a significant contribution to the literature of 
penology and should lead to further, more penetrating studies. __E.F.Y. 


CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES: AN ATTEMPT TO UNDERSTAND 
THE BASIC PATTERNS OF CAUSATION UNDERLYING CRIMI- 
NAL CONDUCT. The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1941, pp. ix-+-237. 

The volume is based on the assumption that an understanding of the 
complex processes of personal and social disorganization requires many 
approaches and points of view. While the division of causation research 
into several fields may result in duplication or crossing of domains, “the 
emphasis and orientation of the various disciplines justify whatever repe- 
tition may result.” Therefore, crime causation is studied by the geog- 
rapher, sociologist, biologist, psychiatrist, psychologist, economist, and 
legalist. The authors place considerable emphasis on the cultural situation 
and examine the dynamic urban forces and social conflicts as influences 
in the development of personality. 

The materials and points of view presented are not new, nor are they 
based on recent scientific field research. They are, however, well organ- 
ized and interestingly summarized. The volume contains also a profusion 
of book reviews of new literature in the field of social sciences. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE IN ACTION. By Marcaret Waces. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. xix-+437. 


This book is intended especially for undergraduate students preparing 
for public health work. It will be helpful also to social workers and enable 
them to understand more fully the functions and special service of public 
health nurses. The subjects covered include maternity and infancy, pre- 
school children, school children, communicable diseases, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, orthopedic defects, chronic illness, and industrial 
hygiene. 

The bulk of each chapter consists of short stories in case histories of 
individuals illustrating the problems encountered and the methods em- 
ployed by the public health nurse in providing care and assistance. Each 
of the short historical accounts is interspersed with a series of comments 
stating the forms of technical service given the patient. Without follow- 
ing the detailed history, the reader can glean from these comments, 
which are printed in italics, the program of action carried out by the 
nurse. 

Each chapter and each special topic within a chapter is introduced with 
a brief discussion of the nature of the problem involved and its relation to 
the field of the public health nurse. By combining a brief discussion of 
theory with many illustrations of practice, the author brings to the stu- 
dent or reader the human side of the problems without unreasonable 
delay or suspense. 

Every chapter is well documented and is followed with a selected 
bibliography. The book should serve the purpose for which it has been 
intended. G.B.M. 


MORMON RECREATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: A STUDY OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE. By Rex A. Skwmore. Philadelphia: published by 
author, 1941, pp. vi-+-137. 


From its beginning in 1830 the Mormon church has maintained a 
unique position with regard to recreation. It has passed through periods 
of development and change in its recreation program from spontaneous 
and random activities to toleration and acquiescence, and finally to defi- 
nite approval and sponsorship. The social-recreation program is highly 
centralized, with activities for persons of nearly all ages, and encourage- 
ment given to mass participation and group activities. Back of the activi- 
ties sponsored by the church have been the development of the Mormon 
theory of recreation and the establishment of the Mutual Improvement 
Association (M.1.A.). M.H.N. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MORALE. By F. J. Roetuussercer. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. xxii+194. 


The author of this inquiring study into the problem of the morale 
and co-operativeness of workers in industry is an associate professor of 
industrial research in the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University. He writes authoritatively on the subject from par- 
ticipant research into employee relations at the Hawthorne Works of the 
Western Electric Company, where for the last fifteen years the human 
factor in industrial relations has been significantly studied. The point of 
view is strictly social psychological, and the author discusses his subject 
with an eye not only upon the individual worker but upon the social situ- 
ation in which the worker finds himself. He declares rightfully with good 
effect: ‘“To preserve the social values existing in the cooperative system, 
the administrator. needs skills of diagnosing human situations. . . . The 
introduction of these skills in our modern business organizations is the 
challenge of our times.’ These skills can be formulated, communicated, 
utilized, and applied understandingly. Professor Roethlisberger has really 
written a “discipline” for industrial theorists and practicalists, and what 
he has to say of the matter of morale and management may be regarded 
as significantly important. Co-operative phenomena are always involved 
in the study of industrial relations, and the social sciences have been 
properly recognized as being important for utilization in the analysis and 
practice of this class of phenomena. M.J.V. 


LABOR CASES AND MATERIALS. Edited by Cart RauSHENBUSH and 
EMANUEL Stein. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941, pp. xvi-+-674. 


This valuable book for the student of labor relations aims to show the 
influence of government in its administrative, legislative, and judicial 
functions upon labor. The two editors have each assumed separate re- 
sponsibility for its divisions, the first part, entitled “Governmental Influ- 
ences on Collective Bargaining,” has been done by Carl Raushenbush, 
and the second, “Government and the Terms of the Labor Contract,” 
by Emanuel Stein. Governmental interference in labor relations has been 
steadily growing in the United States since the advent of the depression 
of the 1930’s. The defense problems of the present day have succeeded 
thus far in making government an essential force in bringing about proper 
labor relations. Two central themes of the first part of the book are: “the 
legal duties which unions owe to companies, and . . . the legal duties of 
companies to unions and unionists.’”’ Editor Raushenbush has made his 
selections from a wide variety of sources, magazine and newspaper ar- 
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ticles, state and federal government reports, congressional records, auto- 
biographical accounts, judicial decisions, and authoritative books. The 
materials have been carefully and well chosen, and the arrangement 
makes for some splendid case studies on such subjects as violence, labor’s 
right of free speech, arbitration, and the National Labor Relations Act. 
Government is seen as an authority which has power to make unions weak 
or strong through its legislative and judicial branches. 

In introducing the second part, Professor Stein declares that, whatever 
government may do with respect to collective bargaining, “the determina- 
tion of specific terms of employment is still left to the parties directly in- 
volved.” He notes, however, that the terms of the labor contract have 
been subjected to some government dictation, as in the matter of hours 
and wages. Indeed, the whole field of protective labor legislation indicates 
that a major portion of the selections presented in this division of the book 
is derived from the laws and the decisions of the courts in testing the con- 
stitutionality of those laws. The selections show just how much unions 
have gained in power since 1933, and with this increase in power they 
have also had to meet a “growing hostility.”’ If a lesson may be gleaned 
from all this, it might be that an overvaulting ambition on the part of 
union leaders might be responsible for a fall coming from an overleap. 
The volume is meritorious and commendable in every respect and as such 
becomes a reference book of great worth. M.J.V. 





RACES AND CULTURE 


DISEASES OF AND ARTIFACTS ON SKULLS AND BONES FROM 
KODIAK ISLAND. By Aves Hrouicxa. Washington, D.C.: Published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, September 25, 1941, pp. 14-+-11 plates. 


EVIDENCES OF EARLY OCCUPATION IN SANDIA CAVE, NEW MEX. 
ICO, AND OTHER SITES IN THE SANDIA-MANZANO REGION. 
By Frank C. Hissen. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1941, 
pp. vi-+-64 plus 15 plates. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. By SuN Yat-sen. 
Chungking and Hong Kong: The China Publishing Company, 1941, pp. v 
+265 plus maps. 


CHINA AFTER FOUR YEARS OF WAR. By The China Information Com- 
mittee. Chungking and Hong Kong: The China Publishing Company, 1941, 
pp. iv-+182. 
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MASKED MEDICINE SOCIETIES OF THE IROQUOIS. By Wim N. 
FENTON. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN EASTERN ASIA. By Carr 
Wuiminc BisHor. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1941. 


STONEHENGE: TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By Frank Stevens. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 


PREHISTORIC CULTURE WAVES FROM ASIA TO AMERICA. By Dun- 
MOND JENNESS. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 


THE CHINA OF CHIANG K’AI-SHEK: A POLITICAL STUDY. By Paut 
M. A. Linesarcer. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941, pp. 449. 


Has China developed a stable form of government? What is the sig- 
nificance of the Nationalist Revolution ? What is the relationship between 
the Nationalist government and the Nationalist party (the Kuoming- 
tang) ? How well is this government standing up under the strain of war? 
What is the system of party dictatorship? What steps are being taken 
toward constitutional government? These are among the important ques- 
tions clearly discussed and answered in this illuminating volume on con- 
temporary China. Written in nontechnical language and in an easy- 
reading style, it presents a clear picture of the organization of the Chinese 
government, of the forces which are at play in the current political scene, 
of leading personalities who have taken positions of leadership, and of 
specific issues related to the development of constitutional government in 
China. 

The book is not the biography of one man, as its title may lead one to 
think. Other important leaders of modern China receive as much atten- 
tion as Chiang K’ai-Shek ; Madame Chiang is referred to briefly and cas- 
ually in connection with Chiang and with her sister who married Sun 
Yat-sen, with no mention at all of her own contributions to contemporary 
China. The main purpose is to present a general view of the political situ- 
ation in China as a whole. Such special topics as the Chinese co-operatives, 
the guerilla troops, and the Chinese Communists are considered in the 
light of the role they play in the total situation. Moreover, it is repeatedly 
emphasized throughout the book that “ultimate arbiters” (p. 236) of 
China’s destiny are the common people, “the workers, peasants, and petty 
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townsmen” (p. 237), upon whose support the government depends for 
strength and power (p. 214). China is building “‘a modern, democratic, 
technically equipped” state (p. 20) out of her vast resources, the Nation- 
alist government is functioning with increasing efficiency, and a consti- 
tution is being developed in harmony with the spirit and theory of the 
San Min Chu I. New China promises to be “a nucleus for liberal democ- 
racy in Asia” (p. 274). THEODORE H. E. CHEN 


TWO-WAY PASSAGE. By Louris Apamic. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941, pp. viii-+327. 


Here is a book that is hard to bring under the form of a standard re- 
view, for it falls in a class by itself. In the first place, its central theme was 
formulated, or perhaps one should say it seized upon the author, late in 
July. Writing day and night almost without respite, the well-known and 
brilliant Adamic delivered the completed manuscript to his publisher 
three weeks later in mid-August, asking the editors to control their prob- 
able suspicions about his sanity until they had read it. They did so, pro- 
nounced it so important that they rushed it, entirely unscheduled, to 
press, and depended on special announcements by circular letters and less 
formal means to obtain for it a hearing among reviewers and critics. 

The title suggests the theme, which is an application of Adamic’s ear- 
lier chapter on “Plymouth Rock and Ellis Island” (in My America, 
1938). Under that happy phrase he showed the immense importance of 
respective contributions to American culture and polity of both the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon immigration through Plymouth Rock and the later south 
European. Nearly all European, African, and Asiatic immigration of 
later decades has come through Ellis Island, now amounting to nearly 
forty millions. This present Two-Way Passage volume shows, in ways 
too vivid, varied, and brilliantly assembled to detail here, that in the task 
of rebuilding postwar Europe which America cannot and will not try to 
escape these newer Americans must play the leading part if the task is to 
be accomplished in a vital and lasting way. The method proposed by 
Louis Adamic is for them to flock back by tens of thousands to engage in 
reconstruction work. Not only will they devote themselves to mechani- 
cal, engineering, and social works, but these “two-way passage” immi- 
grants, returning for a time by voluntary choice to their own ancestral 
lands, may prove able, in a tactful, sympathetic, really understanding 
way, to help in the political reconstruction of those peoples. The latter 
task will be through the attempt, not to foist some political system upon 
Europe, but to show, by living a while and suffering and laboring among 
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their former neighbors or those of their parents, just what the method 
and spirit of American Freedom, which Adamic himself so passionately 
loves, mean for the peaceable living together of men, women, and chil- 
dren of all races and religions. The present reviewer suggests that one 
needs to see this book in order to get its unique flavor. C.M.C. 





SOCIAL THEORY 


DEMOCRACY’S BATTLE. By Franas Wituiuams. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1941, pp. 324. 


Of several current books which deal with democracy as threatened by 
Nazism, Fascism, and Communism, this is one of the most interesting 
and challenging. While written by a British political commentator of 
recognized ability, no great feeling of sharing in a common cause is neces- 
sary for this book to invite extensive reading by an American public. 
Those who tend to glorify excessively British “democracy” and empire 
may be refreshingly disillusioned by reading the several chapters which 
constitute Part II. Worthy of special mention is the author’s estimate 
concerning problems of reconstruction of Europe and the world after the 
present war. The old world is ended. Will the political, psychological, 
and economic forces that drive nations into co-operation be stronger than 
those that drive nations apart? The author hopes so, and in his view the 
decision will rest in the hands of Britain, France, the United States, 
Russia, and Japan. J-E.N. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY. By Omar Pancoast, Jr. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941, pp. viii-+-155. 


The author discusses the problems of unemployment and urges that 
the opportunities for entering the higher-paid fields be broadened. He 
would have the educational system provide more trained workers “for 
those occupations where higher earnings indicate a greater need for 
them.” In this way it is believed that there will be a shifting from one 
occupation to another, a reduction of the oversupply of cheap labor, and 
a decrease in the shortage of persons with needed abilities. The author 
also points out how the efficiency which totalitarian nations claim in or- 
ganizing their resources “has become a menace and a challenge to our 
democracy.” 
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STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By W. C. 
MircHe.t and others. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941, pp. 183. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. By Hu Sut and 
others. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. 194. 


In the first of these two volumes, which present addresses given at the 
Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsylvania, the sociolo- 
gist will find a number of papers of special interest, such as: “Is Un- 
employment Inevitable?” by J. D. Brown. 

The second volume contains several significant papers, especially these: 
“Minorities in American History,” by Arthur C. Cole; “The Present 
Position of Minorities in the United States,” by Louis Wirth; “Conse- 
quences of Mass Migration,” by Alvin S. Johnson; “Can Minorities be 
Tolerated in a Democracy?” by Carl Kelsey; and “Refugees in Amer- 
ica,” by William Haber. Dr. Cole raises the question “whether forces in 
the American scene have lost their power to repel the dictates of a nation- 
alism which would reach out from a totalitarian Europe with claims upon 
population groups which have seemingly cast their lot in with other 
Americans of whatever origin.”” Mr. Wirth defines a minority group as 
“one which, whether or not it suffers from discrimination and exclusion, 
conceives itself as the object of such differential treatment and is regarded 
by others as such.”” Mass migration, according to Professor Johnson, is 
slow to be assimilated. What shall be done for 10 million refugees from 
Europe, especially when Canada and South American countries might 
admit only immigrants who can “work on the land, who have some capi- 
tal, or possess specific mechanical or technical skill?” asks Dr. Haber. He 
suggests that perhaps a hemispheric (Western) immigration policy needs 
to be developed to meet the situation. 


STATISTICS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS. By Marcaret JarMAN Hacoop. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941, pp. viii+-934. 


This text is designed for a first-year course in statistics for students in 
sociology or in other social sciences. The emphasis is on the correct appli- 
cation of statistical methods to sociological data and the careful interpre- 
tation of results. The formulas and methods are made available without 
making heavy demands on mathematics. Nevertheless, the author has in- 
cluded modern statistical methods which are coming into general usage. 
Students in population problems should find the entire book, and particu- 
larly the last five chapters, very helpful. J-E.N. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE 
DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: VOL. I, THE AGRARIAN 
LIFE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Edited by J. H. CLarpHam and Engen 
Power. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, pp. xviii+-650. 


The plan of this work is to tell the economic history of the world only 
as it impinges on Europe, starting with the later centuries of the Roman 
Empire. In this volume, complete in itself, some fifteen scholars, promi- 
nent in European and American universities, have contributed according 
to their special fields in agrarian history. One can only marvel at the 
uniform excellence of the successive chapters and the unity that pervades 
the whole. One may review, in the broad scope of this volume alone, a 
description of the agriculture and rural life in the later Roman Empire, 
the Germanic kingdoms, the Byzantine Empire; also the medieval agra- 
rian society in France, Italy, Spain, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Russia, 
England, and Scandinavia. There are chapters on migrations, on feudal- 
ism, and on the manorial or seignorial institution; and for definition of 
terms essential to any aspect of this study, this volume may well become 
authoritative. The quality of the first volume makes one hopeful that the 
other two planned may be forthcoming after the war. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL LEARNING AND IMITATION. By Neat E. Mier and JoHN 
Dottarp. New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1941, pp. xiv+-341. 


This book undertakes to present a theory of the fundamentals involved 
in social learning. Social learning is looked upon as a process which in- 
volves the four factors, drive, response, cures, and reward. Social behavior 
is the result of learning and imitation, or what these authors call 
“matched” behavior. Two types of imitation are noted, the “matched- 
dependent” and copying. Since all social behavior takes place in and is 
affected by cultural setting, the authors devote some space to a discussion 
of cultural diffusion, relating it specifically to imitation. The book con- 
cludes with two appendixes, one dealing with a revision of Holt’s theory 
of imitation and the other with theories on the nature of imitative be- 
havior and some experimental work on imitative behavior. The book is 
simply and clearly written, and has been designed as a supplementary 
text for psychology, social psychology, and anthropology. It is in the 
presentation of reports on subjects submitted to the learning process that 
the book secures its strongest excuse for being. These are not only exceed- 
ingly well presented but extremely interesting. Imitation, as viewed by 
the authors, assumes a leading role in social behavior. M.J.V. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE: A SURVEY OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. By G. C. Arreserry, J. C. Ausie, E. F. Hunt, and others. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, Vol. I, pp. xxv-+668. 


Books dealing with social problems have appeared in rapid succession, 
each stressing a selected number of problems. Social problems are legion, 
and their classification is dificult. The authors of this introductory text 
limited their treatment to the major areas in which problems appear, giv- 
ing a more detailed description of a few typical ones in each. The areas 
in which social disorganization occurs are designated as follows: the 
broader institutional processes, domestic institutions, conditions rooting 
in the physical environment, the breakdown of traditional social controls, 
the malfunctioning of the economic system, and disturbances that have 
their roots in biological sources. 

Volume I, which has appeared, deals with the basic factors in social 
problems, social relations and problems, and the competitive system. 
While a number of writers have contributed individual chapters, the 
material is well integrated. The findings in the major social sciences— 
sociology, economics, and government—are assembled and presented to 
give the student a comprehensive view of the problems under consider- 
ation. M.H.N. 





UNCLASSIFIED 


POLITICS AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. By D. W. Brocan. 
Cambridge, England: University Press (distributed by The Macmillan 
Company, New York), 1941, pp. 127. 


The author emphasizes the role of written law in the organization of 
American government and politics and gives particular attention to the 
roles of the Constitution, the President, the Congress, and the Supreme 
Court. 


YOUR PERSONALITY, INTROVERT OR EXTRAVERT. By Virani 
Case. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. viii+-277. 


In popular language the author describes at length the introversion- 
extraversion formula of Jung. Her style is vivid and her illustrations 
many and easy to comprehend. However, she does what many advocates 
of this theory of personality do—namely, emphasizes its importance but 
gives little consideration to its relation to other and perhaps equally good 
theories. What is greatly needed today is to have the introversion-extra- 
version doctrine given its proper setting in the total picture of the func- 
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tioning of personality. Another weakness is that of dividing persons into 
two more or less separate categories labeling one group “introverts” and 
the other “extraverts.”” Most persons have both introvertive and extra- 
vertive traits, and most represent interactions between these traits, which 
fact usually receives attention only when ambiversion is judged to exist. 
The author indicates how it is possible for a person to cease being an 
introvert or an extravert and become an ambivert, which is referred to as 
a balanced personality. However, the relation of ambiversion to such a 
phenomenon as ambivalence is not considered, and thus the formula again 
appears to be kept too simple. 


JOHN McCORMACK, THE STORY OF A SINGER. By L. A. G. Strona. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. x-+301. 


In this biography written in a friendly way regarding the popular Irish 
tenor, many interesting anecdotes are told. The book is replete with inci- 
dents showing the popularity and the fine recognition accorded John 
McCormack. He is described as having inherited a superior voice that 
was capably trained and “a nature likable, generous, impulsive, naive but 
shrewd ; a strong character with an amicable weakness or two; a driving 
ambition modified by diffidence and regard for the feeling of others; a 
nature candid and trustful, with unexpectedly deep reserves; a strong, 
uncomplicated religious sense.” The biography throws new light upon 
some of McCormack’s contemporaries both within and without the field 
of music through the descriptions of his contacts with prominent people. 


MARIAN ANDERSON, A PORTRAIT. By Kostt VEHANEN. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, pp. 270. 


In this “portrait” is found a series of sketches of the musical appear- 
ances of Marian Anderson and of the recognition accorded her in Europe. 
Her Finnish accompanist, Kosti Vehanen, reports in appreciative style 
concerning Miss Anderson’s superior contralto voice and also her out- 
standing traits of personality, such as “her magnificent calmness and her 
deep understanding and fine character.” She avoids the sensational. She 
uses her voice to promote human understanding. The book closes with a 
brief reference to the deep and unfortunate race prejudice that is shown 
Marian Anderson in the United States. The author, born in Finland, 
confesses that he is completely baffled by these evidences of race snobbery. 
While his work is not a biography, it fulfills the requirements of a splen- 
did portrait. 








SOCIAL FICTION 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. By A. J. Cronin. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1941, pp. 344. 


This new novel by the author of The Citadel possesses that rare quality 
of the art of storytelling which compels the reader to become indifferent 
to and even irked at those who would interrupt the reading. Mr. Cronin 
relates with consummate artistry the life story of Francis Chisholm, a 
Scottish priest, who has that deep insight into the real worth of all things 
which almost completely baffles his haughtiest superiors. Brightened with 
a delightful and delicate play of humor, the tale of the priest begins with 
a rehearsal of his boyhood. His father, Alex Chisholm, was head man of 
the Tweed Fisheries Station No. 3, and the fellowship between father 
and son was indeed closely knit. Fishing was not only their work but 
their hobby, and even on Sundays after mass both might be discovered 
slipping away secretly through the town on the way to the river “lest 
they shock finer sensibilities.” Tragedy falls over the household, and 
Francis is left an orphan. After an unwelcome time at the home of a 
relative, Francis is finally taken in by his generous and comfortable Aunt 
Polly, who affords him the opportunity of studying for the priesthood. 
The major portion of the novel deals with his years as a priest in a remote 
section of China, to which country he was sent because some of his dio- 
cesan superiors considered him a failure. However, his bishop, Rusty 
Mac, had faith in him, and told him: “To me, you are not a failure but a 
howling success. . . . You’ve got inquisitiveness and tenderness. You’re 
sensible of the distinction between thinking and doubting. You’ re not one 
of our ecclesiastical milliners who must have everything stitched up in 
neat little packets— ... and quite the nicest thing about you, my dear 
boy, is this—you haven’t got that bumptious security which springs from 
dogma rather than from faith.” 

In China, Father Francis finds one disappointment after another. But 
his humility, patience, and tolerance gain him the friendship of the Chi- 
nese and even of Protestant missionaries. Famine, war, and pestilence fail 
to shake his simple faith, and finally, when he returns to Scotland as an 
old man, his Chinese mission has become a coveted post. Back in his 
homeland, he is again given a parish, this time his own boyhood home, 
Tweedside. His so-called “Oriental eccentricities” soon get him into 
trouble with the Bishop, who sends his secretary to investigate. How the 
interview proceeds is told in the prologue and epilogue, and it is in these 
that the author’s beautifully pointed humor is best portrayed. To read 
the novel is not only a delightful experience but an enlightening one. 

M.J.V. 





